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Sherman at Milledgeville in 1864 


By JAMES C. BONNER 


= NOvEMBER 20, 1864, WAS A DAY OF UNPRECE- 
dented excitement in the capital of Georgia. Members of the 
legislature had already departed in haste for their homes. The 
governor and Statehouse officers were in flight, and many citizens 
of the town were following the example set by them. Some were 
going to their plantations in the country, and others were moving 
their more valuable possessions to the woods and swamps. In 
the afternoon distant cannon fire was heard in the direction of 
Macon, some thirty miles away. Just before sunset a small group 
of blue-coated cavalrymen was seen lingering on the outskirts of 
the town. These Federal scouts made inquiries concerning the 
presence of Confederate forces which might be in the vicinity 
and then advanced cautiously through the streets with cocked 
pistols and carbines. They cut telegraph wires, seized a few 
horses, and then made a hurried exit. These horsemen were a 
part of Hugh Judson Kilpatrick’s cavalry corps, consisting of five 
thousand men, which at that time was engaged in attacking the 
outer defenses of Macon. They were the first of more than thirty 
thousand enemy soldiers who were to enter Milledgeville within 
the next four days.” 

On that Sunday afternoon General Oliver O. Howard’s infantry 


1 Diary of Anna Maria [Green] Cook, 1861-1867 (MS., University of Georgia 
Library ), 86-99; Memoirs of Guy C. McKinley (typescript, Georgia State College 
for Women Library), 4; Milledgeville Southern Recorder, December 20, 1864. 

2 George W. Pepper, Personal Recollections of Sherman’s Campaigns in Georgia 
and the Carolinas (Zanesville, Ohio, 1866), 241; Samuel M. Bowman and Richard 
B. Irwin, Sherman and His Campaigns (New York, 1865), 270; The War of the 
Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. XLIV, 54 
(hereafter cited as Official Records). More than half of the 92 infantry regiments 
who entered Milledgeville were from Ohio, Illinois, and New York. There were 
12 Indiana regiments, 8 from Pennsylvania, and 5 each from Michigan and Wis- 
consin. Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Jersey had 2 each. There was one 


regiment each from Missouri, Minnesota, and Kentucky. Ibid., Ser. 1, Vol. XLIV, 
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columns were encamping in the vicinity of Clinton and Fortville. 
This force, consisting of the Fifteenth and Seventeenth corps 
and totaling nearly thirty thousand men, was the right wing of ap 
army which had reached the heart of Georgia. The objective of 
the right wing was to threaten Macon and to swing south of 
Milledgeville by way of Gordon and Irwinton. In the meantime, 
horsemen from Kilpatrick’s cavalry were making wide forays over 
the territory between the Ocmulgee and the Oconee rivers.’ 

It was the left wing of the army which was headed directly for 
the state’s capital. This wing was composed of the Fourteenth 
and the Twentieth corps, each numbering approximately fifteen 
thousand men. On the afternoon of November 20, the advance 
columns of the Fourteenth Corps, with which General William T, 
Sherman was riding, went into camp between Stanfordsville and 
Murder Creek, in Putnam County, just twenty-seven miles from 
Milledgeville. This corps was headed for the old Monticello road 
leading to the capital. It had moved from Atlanta on the six- 
teenth, by way of Covington and Shady Dale, to Eatonton Fac- 
tory. On the night of November 20, the advance column of the 
Twentieth Corps was just six miles east of Sherman’s encamp- 
ment. It was accompanied by General Henry W. Slocum, the 
thirty-six year-old commander of the left wing. This corps was in 
the vicinity of Eatonton, having marched from Atlanta to Madison 
as if headed directly toward Augusta. At Madison, however, it 
had veered westward from the line of the Atlanta-Augusta rail- 
road and was now moving rapidly on the Eatonton road toward 
Milledgeville.* 

A cold November rain began to descend on the invading army 
as it went into camp that Sunday night.® Since it rained through- 
out the night and during the following day, the progress of the 
army became increasingly difficult. The problem of moving thirty 
thousand infantrymen over two or three parallel country roads 
was augmented by the left wing’s wagon train of seven hundred 

3 Official Records, Ser. III, Vol. V, 394-95, 400-402, 411-12; Hartwell Osborn, 
Trials and Triumphs (Chicago, 1904), 174; Moses D. Gage, From Vicksburg to 
Raleigh (Chicago, 1865), 215. 

4 William T. Sherman, Memoirs of Gen. W. T. Sherman (4th ed., 2 vols., New 
York, 1891), II, 181-89; Stephen F. Fleharty, Our Regiment (Chicago, 1865), 
113-14; Henry J. Aten, History of the Eighty-fifth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry (Hiawatha, Kan., 1901), 110. 


5 Henry Hitchcock, Marching with Sherman, ed. by M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
(New Haven, 1927), 80. 
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vehicles and thirty artillery pieces, twelve thousand horses and 
mules, and approximately five thousand head of cattle. As the 
rain fell, wagons overturned on the hillsides, or mired up to their 
beds in narrow sloughs. On the steeper roadways mud had to 
be shoveled off to the sides and the beds worked with picks to 
provide traction for mules and horses. Cold, wet, and mud-caked 
soldiers from New York, Illinois, and Ohio, tugged away at 
stalled vehicles and cursed the Georgia weather. Some of the 
army wagons, overloaded with firewood and water-soaked pro- 
visions, broke under the strain and had to be abandoned. Horses 
collapsed and were shot by the roadside.* 

Toward nightfall freezing temperatures developed under a bit- 
ing, raw wind. The following day, Tuesday, brought with it the 
coldest November weather in the memory of many natives of 
Middle Georgia. The marching soldiers stopped often and col- 
lected in little groups around fires made of fence rails. Because 
of delays in crossing streams some units marched until midnight 
in order to make the distance required for the day, which was ten 
miles.’ 

It was late in the afternoon of Tuesday, November 22, that ad- 
vance columns of the Twentieth Corps, approaching directly from 
Eatonton, entered the limits of Milledgeville. As the leading 
division moved toward the town, the point of the column observed 
some newly built trenches on the outskirts, which caused the di- 
vision to be halted while a line of skirmishers was sent forward. 
Finding the earthworks vacant, this division, the first to enter the 
town, marched down Jackson Street to Greene, where it was 
formed by companies into line. With flags unfurled, the band at 
the head of the column playing the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
and other martial airs, the division marched by the Statehouse 
and went into camp on the east side of the Oconee River.’ De- 
tailed for provost duty were the 3rd Wisconsin and the 107th 
New York infantry regiments. These two regiments made their 
camp on the Capitol Square. Among the pickets who took their 

® George S. Bradley, The Star Corps (Milwaukee, 1865), 189; Official Records, 
Ser. III, Vol. V, 394-95, 403; John J. Hight, History of the Fifty-eighth Regiment 
of Indiana Volunteer Infantry (Princeton, Ind., 1895), 420. 

7 Hight, History of the Fifty-eighth Regiment, 420-21; Bradley, Star Corps, 189; 
Aten, History of the Eighty-fifth Regiment, 112. 


8 Fleharty, Our Regiment, 114; Samuel Toombs, Reminiscences of the War 
(Orange, N.J., 1878), 177-78. 
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posts on the various roads debouching from Milledgeville were 
a number of Chippewa Indians of the 3rd Wisconsin.° 

In the meantime, the main body of the Twentieth Corps was 
going into camp in the vicinity of Meriwether Station and Butts 
Cross Roads, while four miles to the west, on the Monticello 
road, the Fourteenth Corps had halted on a windswept hillside 
near Cobb’s Quarter. Sherman’s orderly was preparing to pitch 
the general’s tent in a clump of plum trees to give some protec- 
tion from the wind when it was discovered that an overseer’s house 
and a number of slave cabins lay some distance farther down the 
road. On reaching one of these houses and settling himself by a 
roaring fire the general learned that he was occupying a planta- 
tion belonging to General Howell Cobb and forthwith issued 
orders for its complete destruction." On the same evening he 
ordered a special guard to protect the property of Andrew J. 
Banks whose farmhouse stood a short distance away. Banks, a 
North Carolinian by birth, was known to be of strong Unionist 
sentiment." 

It is doubtful if Sherman’s intelligence channels had ever been 
more effective than on this particular occasion. His knowledge 
of the country which he had entered, and of the varying senti- 
ments of the inhabitants, he owed largely to David R. Snelling, 
the twenty-six year-old cavalry lieutenant who commanded his 
escort. Snelling had been born a few miles from Cobb’s planta- 
tion and, until the war began, had always lived in the community 
to which he was now returning as a conquering enemy. He had 
left the county early in 1862 as a member of Captain Richard 
Bonner’s company of the 57th Georgia Regiment. Never an en- 
thusiastic rebel, he deserted at Bridgeport, Alabama, in July. 
Later he became a member of a Union regiment made up of 
defecting Southerners.'* He was now a first lieutenant in the Ist 
Alabama (Union) Cavalry and assigned to Sherman’s personal 
escort where his knowledge of the people and of the country 


% Julian W. Hinkley, . . . A Narrative of Service with the Third Wisconsin In- 
fantry (Madison, 1912), 148-49. 

10 Sherman, Memoirs, II, 185. 

11 Hitchcock, Marching with Sherman, 85. 

12 “Reminiscences of Samuel H. Griswold,” in Gray (Ga.) Jones County News, 
November 19, 1908; Washington National Tribune, January 24, 1889; Official 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXIII, Pt. 1, p. 63. 
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through which they were marching made his services invaluable 
to the commanding general who kept him close by his side.” 

Snelling’s presence with Sherman provided a note of drama to 
an unusual series of events which occurred that evening at Cobb’s 
plantation. While the commanding general and some members 
of his staff were seated around. the fire, a Negro slave who peered 
through the doorway recognized Snelling and greeted him as 
“Massa Dave.” According to Major Henry Hitchcock, the slave 
fell on the floor, hugged the lieutenant around the knees, and 
expressed mixed feelings of astonishment and thankfulness at see- 
ing his former master in the uniform of the invading army. The 
slave who greeted him had belonged to David Lester of the Fort- 
ville community. Lester was Snelling’s uncle, in whose home 
the lieutenant had lived as an orphan since boyhood."* 

That evening General Sherman granted Lieutenant Snelling’s 
request to ride six miles ahead to visit his relatives at the Lester 
plantation. In his memoirs, the general noted that Snelling re- 
turned that night on a fresh horse from his uncle’s stable, and im- 
plied that the visit to Fortville had been somewhat social in 
nature. The David Lester plantation book, however, indicates 
that Snelling was accompanied on his visit by a squad of Federal 
cavalrymen and the group conducted a raid on the plantation, 
burned the ginhouse, and pillaged the premises.’* Whether Snel- 
ling’s unusual conduct was an attempt to prove his loyalty to the 
Union army or the result of an old grudge he bore against his 
affluent uncle perhaps may never be determined. 

In direct contrast to the Snelling incident was another event 
which occurred the same day a few miles south of Milledgeville, 
exemplifying the highest degree of fidelity to the Southern cause. 
At the village of Gordon on the Central of Georgia Railroad was 
General Harry Wayne, adjutant general of Georgia, who had left 
the capital on the approach of Sherman’s advance columns. Under 
Wayne’s command was a motley collection of six hundred men, 
composed of cadets from the Georgia Military Institute, prisoners 

13 George W. Nichols, The Story of the Great March (New York, 1865), 60-61. 


14 [bid., 54; Sherman, Memoirs, I, 186-87; Hitchcock, Marching with Sherman, 
85. 


15 David Lester Plantation Record Book (in private possession). For a fuller 
discussion of Snelling, see James C. Bonner, “David R. Snelling, A Story of Deser- 
tion and Defection in the Civil War” (MS., Georgia State College for Women 
Library ). 
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paroled from the state penitentiary, and one conspicuous citizen 
volunteer, by the name of Rufus Kelly. At his own request Kelly 
was serving General Wayne as a special scout and vedette. He 
was just twenty years old and already a disabled veteran after 
considerable fighting in Virginia. Earlier in the war, at the battle 
of Jericho Ford, he had refused to heed an order to fall back 
when a part of his regiment, the 14th Georgia, was threatened 
with annihilation. In utter defiance of his company commander, 
he kept advancing, waved his hat and his gun, and urged his 
comrades to follow him. He was seriously wounded shortly there- 
after, but he evaded capture. Later his leg was amputated and he 
was discharged from the army. Now he was back home at Gor- 
don, on crutches, and apparently more eager than ever to fight 
the Yankees. 

Knowing that the right wing of the Federal army totaled some 
thirty thousand men, Wayne prudently ordered his battalion of 
six hundred to entrain for the Oconee Bridge at the approach of 
Howard's columns. Upon hearing of this decision, Kelly galloped 
up to General Wayne with rifle and crutches slung to his saddle. 
He cursed the adjutant general roundly for his decision not to 
stand and fight. As the general’s train moved out, Kelly recruited 
one man to assist him, then unlimbered his rifle and rode forward 
to meet the entire Seventeenth Corps. He fired on the advance 
guard and caused it to halt. In the routine of military maneuvers 
which followed, including the formation of a skirmish line, the 
enemy advance on the town was delayed almost an hour. As he 
attempted to turn his horse into the woods, the animal stumbled, 
unseated the valiant Kelly, and separated him from his crutches. 
Subsequently, he was captured, tried by military court, and 
sentenced to be shot. The execution of the sentence was deferred, 
probably because of Sherman’s presence with the left wing at 
Milledgeville. A few days later, when his captors were taking him 
across the Ogeechee swamp, he escaped and returned home.” 
Kelly's defense of Gordon was as close to the state’s capital as the 
shooting phase of the war ever came. 


16 James M. Folsom, Heroes and Martyrs of Georgia ( Macon, 1864), 155; Victor 
Davidson, History of Wilkinson County (Macon, 1930), 260-62; Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XLIV, 1. Adjutant General Harry Wayne's account of this skirmish, 
written six weeks after it took place, is somewhat at variance with accounts writ- 
ten by others. Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 32. 
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The foregoing incidents illustrate the widest possible range of 
native sentiment in evidence as the main body of the Fourteenth 
and Twentieth corps assembled in Milledgeville on Wednesday, 
November 23. The day had dawned clear and cold, and, despite 
the fact that the whole countryside was now swarming with 
enemy soldiers, a few people were going about their work as if 
nothing unusual was happening. Old Finney Ivey, who lived 
south of town, was taking advantage of the cold weather to 
slaughter his hogs, and he had just salted the meat away in his 
smokehouse when the bummers came and loaded it onto army 
wagons. His horses and mules were all conveniently assembled 
in his barn as if there were not a pillaging enemy soldier nearer 
than Chattanooga. 

On the road between Stevens Pottery and Gordon, Samuel 
Griswold encountered a group of Ohio soldiers mounted on mules 
and horses taken from Baldwin County plantations. Most of 
them were loaded with plunder tied to their saddles. The caval- 
cade included a yoke of oxen, complete with a Negro driver and 
a cart filled with peach brandy, and apples taken from the Henry 
Stevens plantation. The soldiers stopped at every farmhouse to 
warm themselves by the fire and to ransack the premises. In ad- 
dition to taking possession of all horses and mules and shooting 
the poultry and cattle, they searched the houses for valuable 
trinkets, turning down blankets and opening drawers. Griswold, 
who was a captive of these soldiers for several hours, noted that 
some of them disapproved of this looting and did not participate 
in the vandalism.” 

It is doubtful if any farmhouse in the county escaped the 
scrutiny of enemy soldiers during the week of November 20. 
However, those which lay along the route followed by the main 
body of the army seem to have suffered greater devastation than 
the others. “In passing through the country, they left the road in 
large numbers passing through every field and thicket, conse- 
quently, but little escaped them,” wrote Terrell Barksdale, who 
lived near Cobb’s plantation. He enumerated his losses as two 
slaves, fifty head of sheep, nine hogs, all of his mules, horses, and 
poultry. “They burned our gin house and cotton, together with 
all our oats, one cart, and my old buggy,” he wrote. The home 


17 “Reminiscences of Samuel H. Griswold,” in Gray (Ga.) Jones County News, 
May 7, 1908. 
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of Mrs. Cadwallader Raines, a widow and the mother of three 
Confederate soldiers, was in the center of the Federal camp at 
Cobb’s Quarter, She had been bedridden for several months and 
was attended only by two young daughters. Her plantation suf- 
fered complete devastation, having been depleted of all fences, 
livestock, and food. “They did not leave a living animal on her 
plantation,” wrote Barksdale. “They have nothing except what 
the neighbors give them and they have but few of them that have 
anything to spare.”"* 

Many families living in Milledgeville suffered the same fate as 
that experienced by Mrs. Raines. By Wednesday, November 23, 
the entire body of two army corps was camping in and around 
the town. The place being one vast army camp and the weather 
cold and disagreeable, picket fences and outhouses became the 
principal supply of fuel for thirty thousand soldiers. Gardens and 
private yards were turned into highways for horses and men."® 

Many army officers, from provost guards to the highest ranking 
generals, were beseiged with petitions from local citizens who 
sought protection from vandalism.*° The actual destruction of 
private dwellings, however, was rare indeed, either in the town 
or along the route of march. Only two plantation residences were 
destroyed on the approach to Milledgeville, these being the coun- 
try homes of William A. Jarrett and Judge Iverson L. Harris. 
Harris had attracted Sherman’s attention by urging planters in 
the path of the army to destroy everything on which the invaders 
might subsist and force them to retreat or starve.*! At the Jarrett 
place the caretaker and gardener, Patrick Kane, had so combined 
his Irish temperament with an overzealous defense of his em- 
ployers property that he was shot to death and the property 
burned.** This was the only known fatality during the entire 
period of the invasion of Milledgeville. 

In the town itself, only two private dwellings were destroyed, 
one of these being the home of John Jones, state treasurer. The 
houses of state officials, nearly all of whose owners had fled the 

18 Terrell J. Barksdale to Josephine [Barksdale] Hubert, December 16, 1864 
(in private possession ). 

19 Milledgeville Southern Recorder, December 20, 1864. 

20 Hitchcock, Marching with Sherman, 85, 86; Sherman, Memoirs, II, 186. 

21 Sherman, Memoirs, II, 189; Turnwold (Ga.) Countryman, November 16, 
1864. 


22 Barksdale to Hubert, December 16, 1864; Milledgeville Southern Recorder, 
December 20, 1864. 
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capital, seem to have suffered most in material damage. Peterson 
Thweatt, comptroller general, estimated the damage to his house 
on Columbia Street at $20,000. The family silverware and other 
articles of high value were stolen, while the furniture and clothing 
were either destroyed or given to the Negroes.”* Prudent Gover- 
nor Joseph E. Brown had the foresight to strip the executive 
mansion of its furnishings, including carpets and curtains, and 
even provisions from the larder, leaving only a few pieces of very 
heavy furniture. When Sherman occupied the house for his head- 
quarters, he was forced to sleep on an improvised bed and to use 
a table made from boards placed across camp chairs.2* When 
Governor Brown returned to his quarters, he found few marks of 
Sherman's occupancy. 

There were several private houses which received official guards 
to protect them from pillaging soldiers. The dwellings given 
this protection were those of families who could give satisfactory 
evidence of Northern sympathy, and the town contained an un- 
usually large number of such inhabitants in 1864.2° These invari- 
ably pressed their claims to immunity from any molestation of 
their property. The wife of the editor of the Southern Recorder, 
Mrs. Richard M. Orme, Sr., was a native of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, and, although a thoroughgoing rebel in 1864, she had as- 
signed to her house Captain Henry Ward Beecher, a nephew of 
the famous New England minister.** The house of William Mc- 
Kinley, being in the center of the main campsite on the east side 
of the river, had a guard of 125 men. Occupying this house with 
General Norman J. Jackson and John W. Gary was Lieutenant 
Stanley of New London, Connecticut, a cousin of Mrs. McKinley. 
Mrs. McKinley's sister, Mary Andrews of New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, was a wartime guest at the McKinley home, and it was largely 


*3 Leola Selman Beeson, History Stories of Milledgeville and Baldwin County 
(Macon, 1943), 154; T. Conn Bryan, Confederate Georgia (Athens, 1953), 169; 
Milledgeville Southern Recorder, December 20, 1864. 

24]. T. Headley, Grant and Sherman: Their Campaigns and Generals (New 
York, 1865), 197-200; Nichols, Story of the Great March, 57; Sherman, Memoirs, 
II, 186. 

*5 In the Georgia State College for Women Library is an alphabetized census 
list of Baldwin County for 1860, giving age, place of birth, and occupation of 
each white inhabitant. In 1860 there were approximately one hundred residents 
of Milledgeville who were born outside the South. 

26 Nelle Womack Hines, A Treasure Album of Milledgeville and Baldwin County 
(Milledgeville, 1936), 41. 
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through her efforts that the property received special protection.” 

Many other types of private property in Milledgeville also 
escaped the torch. Sherman’s stated policy was to destroy every- 
thing which might even indirectly aid the Confederate war effort, 
such as mills, shops, and factories. While marching through the 
open country he destroyed every gristmill and ginhouse, burned 
all cotton, and emptied barns and smokehouses. Yet in Milledge- 
ville he spared the warehouses of two of the largest cotton 
merchants in the county upon their giving bonds, which he ad- 
mitted were worthless, that the cotton would not be used to aid 
the Confederacy.** These merchants were Pleasant Compton and 
Ezekiel Waitzfelder. Compton’s wife was a New Jersey woman, 
and Waitzfelder was by birth a German who admitted to no sym- 
pathy for the Southern cause.*® The large flour mill on the Oconee 
River owned by Hugh Treanor was likewise spared,*°® probably 
because Treanor produced evidence of having been born in Ire- 
land. Two textile mills, one a cotton factory employing nearly a 
hundred people, were also left unmolested in complete contradic- 
tion to Sherman’s general policy, as was an iron and brass foundry. 
It is perhaps significant that the managers and several of the 
owners of these establishments were either men from New Eng- 
land or of foreign birth.** 

These favoring circumstances of ownership did not exist in the 
case of the Central of Georgia railroad station and the toll bridge 
which spanned the Oconee River. Both were burned by military 
orders.” It is difficult to justify the destruction of the bridge in 
view of Sherman’s leniency toward other Milledgeville property, 
for there was no effective force of Confederates on the west side 
of the river which might make use of the bridge to pursue the 
Federal army. Yet, when the last of the invading units had 
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crossed the bridge, on November 25, the structure was promptly 
destroyed. In an effort to save the bridge, its operator, James 
Simpson, tried to assure the division inspector of the Fourteenth 
Corps that he had “allers bin for the Union” and still was, and 
that he was also a Mason. Apparently, however, he made a 
serious error of judgment when he told the officer that he was 
born in Milledgeville and had never lived more than five miles 
from the bridge in all the forty years of his life.** His claims to 
Unionist sympathy availed him nothing, for he was forced to 
stand by in woeful countenance and watch his only means of 
livelihood go up in smoke. 

Despite rumors running through the army that all the public 
buildings in the capital would be burned, only two were actually 
destroyed, the arsenal and the magazine, large brick structures 
which stood on opposite sides of the Statehouse. The arsenal, 
on the east side of the square, was burned, while the magazine, 
being fireproof, was blown up with dynamite. This was done 
after its store of inferior and damaged ammunition had been 
removed and dumped into the river.** 

The desecration of the town’s churches by Northern soldiers 
caused a high degree of resentment by local residents. Standing 
on the Capitol Square, these buildings received considerable 
damage from the explosion of the magazine. The Episcopal 
church, closest to the explosion, received the greatest damage. 
The square on which the church buildings stood was the camp 
of two entire regiments for three days. The weather was unusually 
cold, and church buildings provided better shelter than army 
fly tents could afford. Church pews made excellent and readily 
available fuel.*° This damage to the churches gave some justifica- 
tion to the epithet, “Visigoths from Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin,” 
which irate citizens applied to the uninvited guests from the Mid- 
dle West. As late as 1909 a New York philanthropist, on hearing 
that the organ of the Episcopal church had been damaged by the 
pouring of sorghum molasses into the pipes, donated money to 
the parish for the purchase of a new instrument.*® 
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The most violent act of vandalism was that wrought upon the 
Statehouse and its contents, which occurred on November 23, 
the day of the arrival of the main body of the army. Some of the 
younger officers, apparently from the 3rd Wisconsin and the 107th 
New York regiments, staged a mock session of the legislature in 
which a great deal of horseplay was indulged, including a parody 
on the ordinance of secession. The performance turned into 
wholesale bedlam when the burlesque depicted the adjournment 
and flight of the legislature upon the approach of the Federal 
army.** The noise attracted a large assembly of soldiers who 
entered into the spirit of the occasion with unbridled zeal. The 
entire building was ransacked, including the state library, located 
on the ground floor. Most of the books were thrown out of the 
window to the muddy ground where soldiers trampled over 
them. Sergeant Stephen F. Fleharty saw a cavalryman ride 
through the crowd and walk his horse back and forth over the 
books to trample them into the mud. “It was a very bad exhibi- 
tion of a very lawless nature,” the sergeant observed.** Major 
James A. Connolly, who was a lawyer by training, saw soldiers 
and even some officers taking the books off by the armfuls. “It is 
a downright shame,” he wrote in his diary. “Public libraries 
should be sacredly respected by all belligerents, and I am sure 
General Sherman will, someday, regret that he permitted this 
library to be destroyed and plundered. I could get a thousand 
dollars worth of valuable law books there if I could just go and 
take them . . . but I will not engage in plundering and destroying 
public libraries. Let them alone . . . for the benefit of the loyal 
generations that are to people this country long after we shall 
have fought our last battle and gone into our eternal camp.”** 

As this scene was being enacted at the Statehouse, on the after- 
noon of the twenty-third, the last of the invading regiments were 
entering Milledgeville oi: the Eatonton road. The temperature 
had now moderated slightly, and the icicles had begun to melt 
from the eaves of the houses but not from the hearts of the white 

87 Andrew J. Boies, Record of the Thirty-third Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry (Fitchburg, Mass., 1880), 101; Sherman, Memoirs, II, 190; Fleharty, Our 
Regiment, 114. 
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inhabitants. The invaders invariably noted the absence of white 
people from the streets, their houses giving the appearance of 
being closed and vacated. “Nearly all the citizens have left the 
place,” concluded Sergeant Fleharty of the 102nd Illinois Infan- 
try. He noted, however, that all the Negroes were on the streets 
and enjoying the occasion in the greatest festive spirit. “When 
we marched in, keeping step to inspired music, the sidewalks 
and doorways were thronged with delighted Negroes,” he wrote. 
“Some of their ecstatic demonstrations were ludicrous in the 
extreme.”*® Major George W. Nichols reported seeing many 
“embarrassing hugs” bestowed on the soldiers nearest the side- 
walks. Major Connolly observed that the Negroes “were draped 
in their gayest outfit and looking as happy as clams in high 
water.” 

That many of the slaves were desirous of securing their free- 
dom immediately upon the arrival of the invaders is attested by 
the unusually large number who followed the army. As Sherman 
approached the state’s capital, in the heart of the plantation 
black belt, the problem of caring for these refugees became un- 
usually vexatious. At the Humphries house on the Monticello 
road, he assembled a large number before they got to Milledge- 
ville and urged them to stay on the plantations so the army could 
complete its work.** Despite his urgings, they continued to flock 
to his camps. “They are greatly excited throughout this section,” 
wrote a soldier from Illinois, “and the ruling thought in their 
minds is thus expressed whenever neighboring darkies meet, ‘Is 
you gwine?’ ”** 

Milledgeville had not seen such an assembly of Negroes. They 
arrived on foot, on stolen horses and mules, and in oxcarts. One 
Union captain with an envious and appraising eye on a horse 
which one of these Negroes was riding, inquired as to its owner. 
“Oh, he belong to de crowd,” replied the rider.** 

These refugees from slavery were not only a drain on the 
army's commissary facilities, but also the presence of so many 
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Negro women among them caused concern over the moral effect 
on the soldiers. General J. C. Davis, commander of the Four. 
teenth Corps, found a most practical solution to the problem, 
When the last of his corps crossed Buckhead Creek, he ordered 
the pontoons taken up immediately so that the Negroes would be 
unable to follow the army across the stream. While this solution 
was highly effective, the act was branded by one chaplain as the 
most heartless and cruel act of the entire campaign.** One of 
these refugees, a Milledgeville boy named Allen Brantly, was 
more fortunate than most of his companions. When ordered by 
an army sergeant to try his hand at managing some balky planta- 
tion mules hitched to a supply wagon, he performed the duty so 
well that he was allowed to remain with the army to the end of 
the war. Many years afterwards he was able to produce sufficient 
evidence to entitle him to a veteran’s pension.*® 

The possession of the city by enemy soldiers provided un- 
precedented excitement for the few remaining unparoled con- 
victs incarcerated on the Penitentiary Square. As the last of the 
Twentieth Corps entered the town about five o'clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon, they observed some of the penitentiary buildings 
in flames. The fire was said to have been started by one of the 
women prisoners, and some of them managed to escape in the 
confusion which resulted. Two of these escapees, one a life- 
termer convicted for murder in Adairsville and the other a 
woman, dressed in Federal uniform and plying an ancient trade, 
came that night to the camp of the 33rd Indiana.** 

The impression which the capital of Georgia made upon the 
invaders was varied. The common soldiers on this occasion 
tended to make only brief entries in their diaries, often complain- 
ing of cold fingers too numb to write and of the necessity of 
washing the Georgia mud from their clothing and cleaning their 
equipment.. The views of Sergeant Fleharty are perhaps typical. 
He noted the “beggarly array of empty seats” in the Statehouse, 
and he looked disdainfully upon the contents of the arsenal, 
where he saw thousands of pikes and cutlasses and outmoded 
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rifles, which, he observed, were of little value when pitted 
against the Spencer rifles of the Union army. “The town is 
pretty,” he admitted, “but aside from the capitol building and a 
few other structures, it is rather insignificant. We have seen no 
state capital yet that is as small as the capital of Georgia.”** 

Major Connolly's description of the town was the most flatter- 
ing one written by a Union officer. Quartered in the elegant 
house of Dr. William A. Jarrett, on Clark Street, his observations 
were unconditioned by cold, mud, and fatigue. Even at that 
season of the year he caught the delicate perfume of boxwoods 
growing in the gardens, and he was impressed with the old, 
aristocratic atmosphere of the community. “The dwellings are 
scattered and surrounded by large and tastefully decorated 
grounds,” he wrote. The attractive and spacious houses, to him, 
denoted culture and refinement. He observed that the streets 
and sidewalks were covered with sand and the names of the 
streets appeared “on neatly painted little signboards attached to 
the buildings or fences.” The Gothic Statehouse, he thought, had 
“rather a superabundance of fancy cornice outside,” and he er- 
roneously judged its composition to be “of reddish looking sand- 
stone.” He was surprised to find the churches located on the 
Capitol Square and, from their Greek Revival architecture, he 
mistook them for public offices. “Milledgeville, when viewed 
from the east bank of the river,” he noted on his departure, “pre- 
sents a very shabby rickety appearance,” and he added that this 
was the quarter in which the Negroes and poor whites were liv- 
ing.“ Neat mileposts were seen on the Sandersville road “with 
notches to mark the miles and half notches to indicate half 
miles.”*° 

The departure of the troops from Milledgeville began on No- 
vember 24, and this event gave the citizens some cause to remem- 
ber that it was Thanksgiving Day, although the occasion was 
foodless and devoid of festivities. By Friday the last of the enemy 
had gone.*! The departure of the infantry regiments was punctu- 
ated by the sudden appearance of five thousand Union cavalry- 
men on the twenty-fourth. Transferred from Gordon to the left 
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wing of the army the cavalry corps stopped at Milledgeville long 
enough to draw rations, then moved out on the Sparta road, rid- 
ing in a serpentine route as far east as Waynesboro. The com- 
mander of Sherman’s corps of cavalry was Judson Kilpatrick, who 
was perhaps as colorful as any of the ten generals who entered 
Milledgeville during the period of the invasion. Kilpatrick was 
at this time just twenty-six years old and one of the younger 
brigadier generals of the army. Sherman, in asking that this 
officer be assigned to him in the march to the sea, described him 
as “a hell of a damned fool,” but, he added, “I want just that sort 
of a man to command my cavalry on this expedition.” In Kil- 
patrick the people got a brief glimpse of a restless, undersized 
youth with dark, piercing eyes and sand-colored sideburns. His 
reputation for hard riding gave him the nickname of “Kil-Cavalry” 
—an epithet which he fully justified in the Georgia campaign 
where his hard riding destroyed more than 2,300 horses between 
November 15 and December 20."* 

After the departure of Sherman’s army the editor of the Con- 
federate Union began to assess the damage to the community. 
“A stillness almost Sabbath like pervades our business streets,” 
he wrote, “and the blackened sightless walls of the Penitentiary, 
Arsenal, Magazine, and Depot remind us constantly of the pres- 
ence of the vandal hordes of Sherman.” The streets and public 
squares were filled with private papers and public documents. 
The Statehouse was knee-deep in papers, half of the window 
lights were gone, and the plastering was seriously damaged. “The 
fencing around the square is broken down,” he noted, “and many 
of the young trees in the square ruined, the bark being bit off by 
the horses tied to them.” He noted that the Negroes who had 
run off during the excitement of the invasion were those least 
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expected to desert their masters. “Those who had enjoyed the 
greatest degree of freedom were the first to leave,” he observed.™ 

The material damage to the community was of little importance 
in comparison to the wanton destruction of food, livestock, and 
provisions of all kinds. There was very little left to eat either in 
the town or in the surrounding countryside after the three-day 
visit of thirty thousand men and half as many animals to a com- 
munity of less than four thousand inhabitants. A little food was 
salvaged from around the abandoned campfires. This consisted 
of half-rotted beef, frost-bitten potatoes, and shattered corn. 
Some relief was afforded by the Confederate commissary, which 
sent to Milledgeville several thousand rations of beef and corn 
meal.*® Despite these efforts, hunger stalked the countryside, 
for the new harvest was almost a year away. Fortunately for 
many indigent families, the summer of 1865 produced an unsur- 
passed quantity of fruits and berries. 

Eliza Andrews, who came through Milledgeville in the wake of 
Sherman’s visit, wrote a graphic account of her observations on 
the road from Sparta to the Oconee River. The fields were 
trampled down and hardly a fence was left standing. Fodder 
stacks and hay ricks were demolished. The road was lined with 
carcasses of horses, hogs, and cattle, from which a horrible stench 
arose. Confederate soldiers were moving over the road in both 
directions. She saw some who were sitting by the roadside eating 
raw turnips, meat ins, and parched corn. The poor people of 
the neighborhood were still wandering over the abandoned Fed- 
eral campsite on the east bank of the Oconee River, seeking any- 
thing they could find to eat. Some were plowing on part of the 
field, making ready for the next year’s crop. At the Milledgeville 
Hotel she saw crowds of men in Confederate uniforms “pacing 
restlessly up and down the galleries like caged animals in a men- 
agerie.”®* 

Shortly after the departure of the invaders the food situation 
was made more acute by the arrival in Milledgeville of Fergu- 
son's brigade of Joseph Wheeler's cavalry. They were described 
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as a ragged, rollicking bunch of hungry and ill-accoutered men, 
These Confederate cavalrymen were perhaps only a little less 
scrupulous than the Yankees had been about taking horses and 
food which belonged to civilians. In complaining to Governor 
Brown of their depredations, Alexander C. Walker called them 
a “plundering band of horse stealing ruffians,” and between them 
and the invaders he thought he would “prefer to trust to the 
generosity and justice of the Yankees.”*” 

A little less than one per cent of the 65,000 men who marched 
through Georgia with Sherman were later listed as stragglers or 
deserters by their company commanders.” Some two hundred of 
these who took the oath of allegiance to the Confederate gover- 
ment were placed in a camp near Milledgeville. Being largely of 
foreign birth and known locally as “galvanized Yankees,” they 
were used in labor battalions under the command of Confederate 
officers. One of these soldiers, an Iowa boy who was only seven- 
teen years old, deserted the camp and started northward. Ap- 
prehended near Eatonton he was returned to Milledgeville where, 
as an example to others, he was shot by a firing squad. His piti- 
able defense was his boyish desire to see his mother. He was 
buried in the river bottom near Treanor’s mill, and, after the war 
ended, his body was exhumed and sent to Iowa.” 

Although Milledgeville escaped the general destruction which 
befell the younger city of Atlanta, it did witness in great measure 
the suffering and tragedy of war. Unlike Atlanta, Milledgeville’s 
tribulation did not end with the departure of Sherman, or even 
with Appomattox. While the town’s material damage was nomi- 
nal, the invading army and the carpetbaggers who later followed 
it wrought a more serious damage to her spirit. There is a note of 
pathos in the memorial sent by the citizens of Milledgeville to 
the Fortieth Congress, in 1868, protesting the removal of the 
capital to Atlanta as a breach of faith and an act of political 
chicanery.” In his rebuttal Henry P. Farrow, who was soon to 
become the carpetbag attorney general of Georgia, pointed out 
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that each of the five wards of Atlanta was larger than “the now 
dilapidated town of Milledgeville.” The houses which Sherman 
spared he termed “aristocratic but fossilliferous habitations.” He 
thought that Atlanta was the only loyal and prosperous city in the 
state and that only it could be trusted as the custodian of the 
ideals of the new South. “Old fogies must give place to young 
America,” he stated.** Thus Georgia became the only Southern 
state to change her seat of government as a result of the war and 
reconstruction. 

Milledgeville, having lost her glory as the state’s capital, has 
been careful to cherish that part of her history which passed with 
the Civil War. Today she nestles serenely in a relatively secluded 
part of Middle Georgia, still proud of her columned mansions, 
her aging trees, and old boxwoods on shaded lawns. She has 
found some degree of contentment and sufficiency in the pos- 
session of important state eleemosynary institutions and in her 
schools and colleges. One of these, the Georgia Military College, 
now occupies the restored Statehouse on Capitol Square. For 
more than eight decades Georgians have sent their sons to 
study at this institution. Many of these young men, as Major Con- 
nolly foresaw on the day the library was plundered, have become 
loyal and efficient officers in the military forces of the United 
States, and have rendered valuable services in four wars since 
that November day of 1864. 
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What Was the Compromise 
of 1850? 


By ROBERT R. RUSSEL 


‘es PAPER IS CONCERNED ONLY WITH THOSE PROVISIONS 
of the Compromise of 1850 which related to slavery in the ter- 
ritories, that is, the slavery provisions of the acts organizing the 
territories of New Mexico and Utah. Nothing is ventured here 
about the admission of California as a state, the fixing of the 
Texas-New Mexico boundary, the Fugitive Slave Law, or the law 
on slave trading in the District of Columbia. The slavery pro- 
visions of the territorial acts are the ones most frequently mis- 
understood. They were the hardest to frame and, with the 
possible exception of the Texas boundary, the hardest to reach 
agreement upon in Congress. They are the part most necessary 
to understand if one is to follow intelligently later phases of the 
sectional struggle over slavery. They represented, it is believed, 
the heart of the compromise. 

Books treating the compromise do not agree or even approxi- 
mately agree as to what were the actual provisions of the New 
Mexico and Utah acts relating to slavery. They agree still less as 
to wherein those provisions represented compromise, that is, as 
to who conceded what. They do not even agree in their definition 
of the much used term “squatter sovereignty.” Take a brief look 
at the college textbooks; we are entitled to expect to find in them 
the closest approach to accuracy. 

Four college textbooks blandly state that New Mexico and 
Utah territories were organized “without mention” of slavery or 
“without provisions” regarding slavery.' A fifth textbook states 
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that the territories were organized “with no provision for 
slavery during the territorial period” but adds that the states 
which might be made from the territories were to be admitted 
with or without slavery as their constitutions might prescribe at 
the time of their admission.’ Six other textbooks tell of the organi- 
zation of the two territories without mentioning any other pro- 
vision as to slavery than the statehood provision and, so, imply 
that there was no other.* Three of the six say that the territories 
were organized “without prohibition” of slavery or that they were 
organized “without the Wilmot Proviso” and then give the state- 
hood provision; they do not explain what the status of slavery 
would be in a territory organized “without the Wilmot Proviso.”* 
Six other college textbooks state that the territorial acts provided 
for “popular sovereignty” or “squatter sovereignty” as to slavery 
during the territorial period.® They mention no other slavery pro- 
vision and, so, imply that there was no other. These six give three 
substantially different definitions of popular sovereignty. Five ad- 
ditional textbooks, in addition to stating one, or the other, or both 
of the provisions heretofore mentioned, state a third slavery pro- 
vision of the territorial acts, namely, one for the submission of the 
question of the status of slavery in the territories to the Supreme 
Court of the United States.*° No two of the five in this class agree 
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very closely, though, as to how, and when, and in what form the 
question might be submitted to the Supreme Court or what the 
status of slavery was to be until the Supreme Court should have 
handed down its decision. In summary, twenty-two college text- 
books give at least twelve substantially different descriptions of 
the slavery provisions of the New Mexico and Utah territorial acts 
of 1850. 

If we turn from the textbooks to longer general accounts, we 
still find indefiniteness or lack of agreement. Take, for one, James 
Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850. Surprising as it may seem, although Rhodes devotes one 
hundred pages to the enactment of the compromise measures, he 
nowhere clearly states wl.at the slavery provisions of the terri- 
torial bills were. In one place he says the Omnibus Bill provided 
for territorial governments “without the Wilmot proviso” and in 
another says the Utah bill was “without the interdiction of 
slavery.”’ These glimpses are manifestly inadequate. In the good, 
substantial American Nation: A History, the appropriate volume 
is George P. Garrison’s Westward Extension. It says: “The crux 
of the compromise was the territorial clause of the New Mexico 
and Utah acts, which read as follows: Provided that, when ready 
for statehood, ‘the said Territory . . . shall be admitted into the 
Union, with or without slavery, as their Constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of admission.’ ”* Since other books state other 
provisions, Garrison’s statement does not satisfy. Allan Nevins’s 
account of the Compromise of 1850 is even longer than Rhodes’s. 
Yet Nevins nowhere states clearly what provisions the compro- 
mise measures contained relative to slavery in the territories. In 
one place he implies that “the people of the Territories should be 
allowed to decide for themselves whether they should have 
slavery.” In another place he indicates that the territorial acts 
were “without any stipulations for or against slavery.” In the next 
paragraph he implies that the principle adopted was for Con- 
gress to refrain from all legislation on the subject while the ter- 
ritories remained in the territorial stage, “leaving it to the people 


York, 1943), 751. I have no quarrel with the account by Kelly and Harbison or 
that by Wellborn on any consequential matter. 

7 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 
1850 (7 vols., New York, 1893-1906), I, 99-198. The quotations are from pages 
172 and 181. 

8 George P. Garrison, Westward Extension, 1841-1850 (New York, 1906), 331. 
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of such Territory, when they have attained to a condition which 
entitles them to admission as a State, to decide for themselves the 
question of the allowance or prohibition of domestic slavery.” 

If there is a published monograph devoted to the Compromise 
of 1850 and including its territorial aspects, the present writer 
has been unable to find it. There is, however, one good scholarly 
article. It was by the late Frank Heywood Hodder and is entitled 
“The Authorship of the Compromise of 1850.”"° As the title sug- 
gests, Professor Hodder was principally concerned with determin- 
ing the authorship of various parts of the compromise; but in- 
cidentally he outlined the main features of the compromise and, 
it is believed, in a generally satisfactory manner. This article 
has been insufficiently noticed by those who have written on the 
subject. 

There is no sufficient justification for the failure of our historians 
to agree substantially as to what were the slavery provisions of 
the New Mexico and Utah acts. A careful reading of the acts 
themselves and their legislative history seems to make them en- 
tirely clear. The legislative history of a law does not determine 
its meaning; but it helps us to locate the germane parts, and it 
usually is our best available supporting evidence as to the intent 
of the framers. 

The New Mexico act contained eighteen sections exclusive of 
the one about the Texas boundary; the Utah act contained seven- 
teen sections. Except for names and boundaries the two acts 
were practically identical. Most of the sections were stock; that 
is, they were identical, or nearly so, with the corresponding sec- 
tions of earlier territorial acts, of which there had been a large 
number. Only those few sections which contained references to 
slavery need detain us here." 

One section (number 5 of the New Mexico act, 4 of the Utah) 
vested the legislative power and authority of the territory in “the 
governor and a legislative assembly.” This was a stock clause. It 
gave the governor the veto power. 

® Allan Nevins, The Ordeal of the Union (2 vols., New York, 1947), I, 229-345. 
The quotations are from pages 273 and 311-12. 


10 Frank H. Hodder, “The Authorship of the Compromise of 1850,” in Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXII (March 1936), 
525-36. 

11 The texts are conveniently found in Francis Newton Thorpe (comp.), The 
Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic Laws .. . 
(7 vols., Washington, 1909), V, 2615-22 (New Mexico), VI, 3687-93 ( Utah). 
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Another section (number 7 in the New Mexico act, 6 in the 
Utah) read as follows: “. . . the legislative power of the Territory 
shali extend to all rightful subjects of legislation,’* consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States and the provisions of this 
act; but no law shall be passed interfering with the primary dis. 
posal of the soil; no tax shall be imposed upon the property of 
the United States; nor shall the lands or other property of non- 
residents be taxed higher than the lands or other property of 
residents. All the laws passed by the legislative assembly and 
governor shall be submitted to the Congress of the United States, 
and, if disapproved, shall be null and of no effect.” 

These were innocent-looking clauses, but they were the ones 
that packed the dynamite. They meant and were intended to 
mean that the territorial legislatures might legislate on the sub- 
ject of slavery either to prohibit it, or to establish it, or to regulate 
it. The legislative history of the bills makes this so clear that he 
who runs may read. 

In the Senate Henry Clay’s famous eight resolutions outlining 
a proposed general settlement of all the matters then in dispute 
were referred along with sundry other resolutions and bills to a 
select committee of thirteen. The committee of thirteen reported 
two bills and an amendment to another. One bill was the so- 
called Omnibus Bill. It covered the matters of California, the 
territories of New Mexico and Utah, and the Texas-New Mexico 
boundary. As to the territories, the Omnibus Bill contained the 
stock sections just quoted, but with the insertion of six words 
that altered their whole character in so far as slavery was con- 
cerned. The six words were “nor in respect to African slavery,” 
and they were so inserted as to make the bill read: “. . . the legis- 
lative power . . . shall extend to all rightful subjects of legislation 
. .. but no law shall be passed interfering with the primary dis- 
posal of the soil, nor in respect to African slavery.”"* This word- 
ing recognized that slavery was a “rightful” subject of legislation 
but forbade the territorial legislatres to touch it. 

This restriction on the legislatures had been put in by a bare 
majority of the committee over the opposition of Clay, Lewis 


12 All italics are mine throughout this article except where they are conven- 
tional. 

13 The text of the controversial portions of the Omnibus Bill as reported from 
the committee of thirteen is in Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 947-48. 
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Cass, and others.’* Efforts to get the restriction removed in 
the Senate were staunchly resisted. Strongly antislavery senators 
wanted the clause retained because they believed it would leave 
the Mexican laws in effect; those laws prohibited slavery. Strongly 
proslavery senators also favored the retention of the restriction. 
They believed that Mexican laws had ceased to have validity 
when the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo had gone into effect and 
that the courts would so hold. They believed that the territories 
were accordingly without valid laws prohibiting slavery at the 
time and the restrictive clause would prevent the legislatures 
from enacting any new laws inimical to the institution. Thus 
there was in the Senate for a time an unnatural combination of 
Northern and Southern extremists against moderates. 

The clause forbidding the legislatures to legislate on the sub- 
ject of slavery remained in the Omnibus Bill for many weary 
weeks. It was modified somewhat. On June 5 Stephen A. Doug- 
las moved in the committee of the whole to strike it out. His 
motion was defeated 21 to 33.1° Eventually, though, the friends 
of compromise discovered that the retention of the restriction was 
likely to kill the bill. On July 30 Moses Norris, Democrat of New 
Hampshire, moved again, in the whole Senate, to strike it out, 
and this time the motion carried 32 to 19, after nearly two days 
of thorough debate."® The restriction on the legislatures having 
been removed, it was understood by all concerned that the legis- 
latures were left entirely free to legislate on slavery as well as on 
all other “rightful” subjects not expressly removed from their 
province by the bill. It is difficult to see how there ever could 
come to be any other understanding of the meaning of this pro- 
vision and of the intent of the majority in Congress. 

As for the veto power of the territorial governors and the pro- 
vision that laws passed by the legislatures and approved by the 
governors might nevertheless be disallowed by Congress, little 
was said in the debates. A governor's veto or a congressional dis- 
allowance of a law on the matter of slavery was apparently con- 
sidered a remote contingency.’ Furthermore, the veto and the 

14 Ihid., 948-50, 955, 1003, 1829-30, App., 902, 1463. 

15 Ihid., 1134, 1135. 

16 Thid., 1482, 1490, App., 1463-73. 

17 They were mentioned, however. Ibid., App., 1469, remarks of John M. Ber- 


rien of Georgia and Solomon W. Downs of Louisiana. In order to make squatter 
sovereignty more nearly complete, the framers of the Kansas-Nebraska Act (1854) 
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disallowance had to be included to prevent Utah from legalizing 
polygamy. 

Let us turn now to the provisions of the territorial laws that 
provided for or related to appeals to the Supreme Court of the 
United States in cases involving slaves or slavery in the territories. 
The provisions are rather long, but it is necessary to quote them. 
After the usual provisions for setting up territorial courts, pre- 
scribing their jurisdictions, and regulating appeals from one to 
another and to the Supreme Court of the United States, the ter- 
ritorial acts continued: 


. except only that in all cases involving title to slaves, the said 
writs of error or appeals shall be allowed and decided by the said 
Supreme Court [of the United States] without regard to the value of 
the matter, property, or title in controversy; and except also that a writ 
of error or appeal shall also be allowed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the decision of the said Supreme Court created 
by this act, or of any judge thereof, or of the District Courts created 
by this act, or of any judge thereof, upon any writ of habeas corpus 
involving the question of personal freedom; . . . and the said Supreme 
and District Courts of the said Territory, and the respective judges 
thereof, shall and may grant writs of habeas corpus in all cases in 
which the same are grantable by the judges of the United States in 
the District of Columbia.'* 


Another provision that was closely related to the matter of 
judicial determination and appeals was, as stated in the Utah act: 
“... the Constitution and laws of the United States are hereby 
extended over and declared to be in force in said Territory of 
Utah, so far as the same, or any provision thereof, may be ap- 
plicable.” The corresponding provision of the New Mexico act 
was different in wording but identical in meaning." 

What did these rather detailed provisions mean, and why were 
they put in the New Mexico and Utah acts? It is again necessary 
to turn to their legislative history. 

Southerners of the stricter states’ rights school had lately es- 
poused a view or doctrine with regard to slavery in the territories 
which may be labeled, in default of a better term, the property- 
permitted the legislature to pass laws over the governor’s veto by a two-thirds 
majority and omitted the requirement that laws be submitted to Congress for 
approval. 


18 Sec. 10 in the New Mexico act, sec. 9 in the Utah. 
19 Sec. 17 in both acts. 
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rights doctrine. It was briefly this: Under the Constitution, the 
territories are the common property of the states that comprise 
the Union. The federal government is only the agent of the states 
in administering that property and must administer it for the 
benefit of all the states. The citizens of the several states have 
the constitutional right to go into the common territories and take 
with them the property, of whatever classes, they have legally 
held in their respective states. In the territories they have the 
right to continue to hold that property and be protected in its 
possession and use by the laws, the courts, and the police officers 
of the territories. According to this doctrine, slaveholders from 
slaveholding states of the Union had the right to take their slaves 
into the territories and there hold them as slaves and control them 
and have protection for their property therein.2® Whether the 
proponents of this doctrine thought it also a constitutional right 
for citizens from slaveholding states to have property in children 
born of slave mothers in the territories and to buy and sell slaves 
there does not clearly appear; but presumably they did. 

The advocates of the property-rights doctrine made persistent 
and determined efforts to get their view accepted by Congress 
and embodied in the Omnibus Bill and every other territorial bill. 
They were always defeated by substantial majorities. No North- 
ern senator or representative accepted their view of the Constitu- 
tion, and many Southern Whigs and Jacksonian Democrats, in- 
cluding Clay, Thomas Hart Benton, and Alexander H. Stephens, 
also rejected it. In the course of the debates, however, Clay and 
others frequently reminded their states’ rights colleagues that the 
courts were open and that, if their doctrine was sound, the courts 
would no doubt so decide.” Thereupon the proponents of the 
property-rights doctrine turned their efforts, as second best, to 
(1) clearing the way for an early test of their contention in the 
courts and (2) insuring that, if the prospective court decision 
should be in their favor, slavery would have the protection not 
only of the courts but of positive law and the police officers of 

20 This doctrine had first been clearly stated by Robert Barnwell Rhett of South 
Carolina in the House, January 15, 1847. Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 2 Sess., App., 
244-46. John C. Calhoun embodied it in a set of resolutions, February 19, 1847. 
Ibid., 455. During the debates on the compromise measures, the best expositions 
of the doctrine were made by Senator Berrien of Georgia, a former attorney gen- 
eral of the United States. See especially his speech of February 11-12, 1850. Ibid., 
31 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 202-11. 

21 [bid., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1004, App., 424. 
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the territories as well. Southern congressmen frankly admitted 
that, no matter what the Supreme Court might say, slavery could 
not exist in the territories unless sustained by positive law and 
effective police action.” 

It will be remembered that the Omnibus Bill in its original 
form forbade the territorial legislatures of New Mexico and Utah 
to legislate “in respect to African slavery.” After long and bitter 
debates the advocates of the property-rights doctrine prevailed 
upon the Senate to accept an amendment proposed by John M. 
Berrien of Georgia, which made the clause in question read: 
“The legislative power of said territory shall extend to all rightful 
subjects of legislation . . . but no law shall be passed . . . estab- 
lishing or prohibiting African slavery.” This rewording was under- 
stood to leave the territorial legislatures with the power, and 
presumably the duty, to enact legislation to protect property in 
slaves if the courts should decide that under the Constitution 
slavery was legal in all the territories of the United States and 
might not be prohibited. The vote on the amendment was 30 
to 27.8 

On June 6 David L. Yulee of Florida proposed, also as an 
amendment to the Omnibus Bill: “That the Constitution and laws 
of the United States are hereby extended over, and declared to be 
in force in the said territory of Utah, so far as the same or any 
provision thereof may be applicable.” Yulee explained his object 
clearly. He was trying, as he supposed those who had voted for 
the Berrien amendment had been, to put the bill in the same 
form as the proposed Clayton compromise of 1848. The idea of 
John M. Clayton’s bill had been “to throw both parties on their 
constitutional rights, removing all obstructions to a fair test, and 
facilitating an early trial.” Daniel Webster and others had con- 
tended that the Constitution did not extend to the territories ex 
proprio vigore. The courts might take the same view. To narrow 
the issue to rights under the Constitution and permit no side- 
stepping, Yulee was proposing to extend the Constitution to the 
territories. His amendment was adopted 30 to 24.** 

Then with John P. Hale of New Hampshire, a Free Soiler, tak- 

22 [bid., 1004 (Jefferson Davis), App., 1386 (Robert M. T. Hunter). 

23 [bid., 1003-1007, 1018-19, 1083-88, 1113-22, 1131-34, 1379, App., 1467 ( Ber- 


rien’s explanation ). 


24 Thid., 1144-46. 
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ing the leading part, the Senate adopted the careful provisions, 
quoted above, on appeals from the territorial courts to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. These were designed to in- 
sure that no conceivable sort of case involving the alleged con- 
stitutional right of slaveholders to take slaves into the territories 
concerned and hold them in servitude should be finally decided 
by any court except the highest court in the land. These pro- 
visions were adopted without a division.2* The prevailing idea 
seems to have been that, if the states’ rights people were to have 
their day in court, it must be in the highest court and with no 
obfuscation of the issue. 

As the Omnibus Bill then stood, it still forbade the territorial 
legislatures to establish slavery or to prohibit it, and it neither 
affirmed nor denied the validity of Mexican laws on the subject. 
But on July 31, as we have already seen, the Senate struck out 
the restriction on the power of territorial legislatures and left them 
with full power to legislate on slavery as a “rightful subject,” sub- 
ject to veto by a governor or disapproval by Congress itself. In 
what status did this leave the provision for appeals to the Supreme 
Court? 

In the first place it should be entirely clear that Congress did 
not try to wash its hands of the question of slavery in the ter- 
ritories and leave it to the Supreme Court. It gave power to legis- 
late upon the subject to the territorial legislatures, gave power to 
veto legislation upon the subject to territorial governors (officials 
appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate), and 
itself retained the right to disallow such legislation. The appeals 
provisions meant only that Congress recognized that a case might 
be got up to test the extent of its power to legislate on the subject 
of slavery in the territories and to confer upon a territorial legis- 
lature the power to prohibit or restrict slavery and that Congress 
was willing to have its powers so tested in the courts. No one in 
Congress suggested that the courts be denied jurisdiction of any 
slave cases that might arise. Such a thing has rarely been done. 

The appeals provisions did not even insure that the Supreme 
Court would have an early opportunity to pass upon the con- 

25 But after an illuminating debate. Ibid., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1212, 1379-80, 
1585, App., 897-902. The judiciary provisions as finally adopted were almost 


identical with those of the Clayton Bill of 1848. The text of the latter is in Cong. 
Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., 1002-1005. 
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stitutional issues that had been raised. The court must await an 
actual case; that might be a long time coming. Presumably 
a case would reach the court in some such manner as this: 
One of the territorial legislatures must first either confirm the 
Mexican laws prohibiting slavery or enact new ones to the same 
effect. Then a slaveowner from one of the states of the Union 
must bring a slave he had owned there into the territory and hold 
him or attempt to hold him in servitude. Next, the alleged slave 
must sue the master or would-be master in a court of the territory 
for false arrest, or charge him with assault and battery, or apply 
to a judge for a writ of habeas corpus directed to the person who 
was holding him in servitude. Finally, the territorial court must 
make a decision and the decision be appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In fact no case involving “title to 
slaves” or “the question of personal freedom” ever came to the 
Supreme Court from either New Mexico or Utah. The famous 
Dred Scott case, which was made to involve the powers of Con- 
gress as to slavery in the territories, came by a different route. 

Congress did not give a pledge in the New Mexico and Utah 
acts to carry out the decision of the Supreme Court if that decision 
should uphold the property-rights doctrine. That is another sort 
of thing that is not done. Southern defenders of the doctrine did 
not ask for such a pledge. They had reason, however, to presume 
that Congress would take whatever measures might seem neces- 
sary to secure citizens in their constitutional rights as those rights 
should be defined by the Supreme Court in its interpretation of 
the Constitution. And Southern people were entitled to be dis- 
appointed and embittered when their Northern brethren refused 
to abide by and carry out that decision as they did refuse to ac- 
cept and implement the Dred Scott decision. 

Another section of the territorial bills (number 2 of the New 
Mexico act, 1 of the Utah) contained this provision: “. . . when 
admitted as a State, the said territory, or any portion of the same, 
shall be received into the Union, with or without slavery, as their 
constitution may prescribe at the time of their admission.” What 
did this section amount to? Let us again look at the record. 

The statehood provision was first introduced, with different 
wording, by Senator Pierre Soulé of Louisiana, June 15, as an 
amendment to the Omnibus Bill. Soulé’s declared object was to 
try to put Northern senators and representatives on record as 
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promising not to oppose the admission of a slave state if one 
should apply. His amendment was adopted by a vote of 38 to 12 in 
the Senate after a protracted argument as to what its use would 
be. The House refused by a vote of 58 to 85 to strike it out.?° Only 
strong Wilmot Proviso men voted against the amendment. They 
refused to make any pledge, and they told Soulé that the amend- 
ment was useless, since one Congress could not bind a successor. 
Other senators seemed to think there was little likelihood that a 
qualified territory would be refused admission to statehood be- 
cause of a constitution permitting slavery and, therefore, Soulé’s 
amendment was immaterial. Thus the statehood part of the Com- 
promise of 1850 was a promise by one Congress that a later Con- 
gress would not refuse to admit Utah, or New Mexico, or any part 
thereof for the reason that it would come into the Union as a slave 
state. That promise was intended to be reassuring to the South. 
It was certainly not the “crux of the compromise.”** 

The statehood provision did not mean, as so many books imply, 
that Congress was conferring upon new states the right to decide 
for themselves whether they should be slave or free. The Con- 
stitution gave them that right. Almost everyone in Congress 
recognized that they possessed the right. That had practically 
been demonstrated and agreed upon thirty years before at the 
time of the Missouri Compromise. 

When informed people of the day used the term “squatter 
sovereignty” or “popular sovereignty” they meant the right of a 
territory (not of a state) to decide for itself what to do with 
regard to slavery during the territorial stage. Congress in the 
Utah and New Mexico acts gave the power to make that decision 
to the legislatures of the respective territories. No other method 
of exercising “squatter sovereignty” can properly be wrung out 
of the acts. 

The slavery provisions of the New Mexico and Utah acts dif- 
fered considerably from Henry Clay’s proposals in his famous 
eight compromise resolutions. They differed still more widely 
from the provisions of the Omnibus Bill as originally reported by 
the committee of thirteen. No one man was their author—neither 

26 Thid., 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1238-39, 1379, 1773, App., 902-11 (debate). 

27 Those who have exaggerated the importance of this provision have perhaps 
been led to do so by a misleading passage in Alexander H. Stephens, A Constitu- 


tional View of the Late War Between the States (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1870), II, 
217-20. 
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Clay, nor Webster, nor Douglas.** They were hammered out line 
by line and word by word in the Senate by sixty men every one 
of whom had very definite ideas as to just what they should be 
and many of whom were among the best constitutional lawyers 
in the country. The House did not materially change any of 
these slavery provisions as they came from the Senate.*® The 
House influenced them, however; for the Senate leaders in charge 
were in constant touch with House leaders and knew rather well 
what the House would accept and what it would not accept.* 
Passage in the House was recognized as the big hurdle. 

Now let us summarize the slavery provisions of the New Mexico 
and Utah acts and their intent. First and principally, the ter- 
ritorial legislatures were given full power to legislate on slavery, 
subject to a possible veto by the governor or a possible disallow- 
ance by Congress. That was squatter or popular sovereignty. 
Second, if one or both of the territories should prohibit slavery 
and if any sort of a slave case should arise under that prohibition, 
the case could go on appeal to the Supreme Court, could not be 
withheld therefrom because of any technicality Congress had 
been able to foresee, and the Supreme Court would then have to 
pass on the question whether Congress had the power under the 
Constitution to exclude slavery from the territories or to confer 
upon a territorial legislature the power to do so. Third, a promise 
was given that a future Congress would not refuse to admit New 
Mexico, Utah, or any part thereof as a state for the reason that it 
would be a slave state or that it would be a free state. 

28 Cf. Hodder, “The Authorship of the Compromise of 1850,” and Holman 
Hamilton, “Democratic Senate Leadership and the Compromise of 1850,” in Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, XLI (December 1954), 403-18. 

2% It has not seemed necessary to follow the fortunes of the various bills here. 
The succession is made very clear in Professor Hodder’s article. Briefly: The 
Committee on Territories, Stephen A. Douglas, chairman, put California in one 
bill and the matters of the Texas-New Mexico boundary and the organization of 
New Mexico and Utah territories in another. The committee of thirteen, not Clay, 
put all these matters in one bill, the so-called Omnibus. The provisions in regard 
to slavery in the territories were hammered out in perfecting the territorial parts 
of the Omnibus Bill. The Senate, not Douglas, broke up the Omnibus Bill into 
four, not five, bills. The House united the Senate Texas Boundary and New Mex- 
ico bills, and the Senate accepted this combination. The matters of fugitive slaves 
and slave trading in the District of Columbia had never been in the Omnibus Bill. 
These are simple and not very important matters; but most books mention them, 
and few get them straight. 

30 Hodder, “The Authorship of the Compromise of 1850,” and George Fort 


Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and the Needless War ( Boston, 
1934), chs. iv, v, give numerous illustrations. 
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These were the slavery provisions of the New Mexico and 
Utah acts. It is understood, of course, that the provisions were 
not the compromise. The essence of compromise is mutual con- 
cessions for the sake of agreement. To know what the compro- 
mise was, we must know who conceded what. But one cannot 
determine what the Compromise of 1850 was until he knows 
what the provisions of the compromise measures were. 

It is admitted, as a possibility, that the slavery provisions of the 
territorial acts could have been themselves a concession by one 
side to secure the consent of the other to the passage of one or 
more of the other compromise measures. It is believed, however, 
that the territorial acts did contain mutual concessions, that these 
concessions were an important part of the Compromise of 1850, 
and that in the main the territorial bills stood on their own merits. 
It is true that a number of senators and representatives voted 
for them as a part of a general scheme of adjustment who would 
not have done so if they had stood entirely alone. 

Let us look first at the slavery provisions of the territorial acts 
from the viewpoint of the proslavery people. Strongly proslavery 
men had been determined that the territories should be opened 
to slavery. They were striving desperately to get new slave 
states into the Union so that they could maintain a balance in 
the United States Senate friendly to their “peculiar institution.” 
They had long since lost control of the House. They thought 
they must maintain a balance, or something approaching a bal- 
ance, in the Senate if they were to continue to ward off federal 
legislation inimical to slavery. They believed slaveholders had a 
constitutional right to take slaves into the territories and hold 
them and that neither Congress nor a territorial legislature could 
constitutionally deny them that right. Slaveholders did not want 
to be denied any rights. They did not want to be denied the op- 
portunity to settle in the territories if the territories should prove 
attractive. Most proslavery people saw nothing in the climate or 
soil of Utah and New Mexico or in the occupations or probable 
occupations of the settlers to make slavery impractical or un- 
profitable there; and, indeed, there was nothing.*' They believed 

31] have argued at some length the point of what determined the profitability 
of slaveholding in “The Economic History of Negro Slavery in the United States,” 
in Agricultural History (Chicago, 1927- ), XI (October 1937), 308-21. Cf. 


Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Natural Limits of Slavery Expansion,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XVI (September 1929), 151-71. 
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that if these territories could be opened to slavery, slaveholders 
would move into them with their slaves, and, in due course of 
time, the majority of the people there would come to accept 
slavery and the territories would become slave states. The ter- 
ritorial acts held out only a modicum of hope to these men. 

The territorial acts did not open the territories to slavery. 
They neither explicitly nor implicitly recognized the alleged con- 
stitutional right of slaveholders from states of the Union to take 
slaves into the territories and hold them in slavery there. The 
territories had been free under Mexican laws and were likely to 
remain free. There was only a bare chance that a large enough 
number of Southern people friendly to slavery would migrate into 
the territories to get laws enacted in one or both territories legal- 
izing slavery. There was also only a bare possibility that the ap- 
peals provisions would bear fruit. Some slaveholder might assume 
the risk of taking slaves into one of the territories and trying to 
hold them there in violation of the laws against slavery, which 
in all probability would prevail. In such an event, a test case 
would go to the Supreme Court. If then the Supreme Court 
should decide that the property-rights view of the Constitution 
was valid, as extreme states’ rights people hoped and professed 
to believe it would, the territories would be legally open to 
slavery. Then, if the Supreme Court decision could be carried 
out by territorial or federal legislation, the territories would 
actually be open to slavery. Then, if slavery should flourish there, 
the territories might someday become slave states.** These pos- 
sibilities were slender comfort to the South. 

Only one feature of the territorial acts, in so far as they affected 
slavery, was entirely satisfactory to all proslavery men: There 
was nothing in the acts which pronounced or even implied a moral 
judgment against slavery.** Practically all the Southern people 
had been determined that nothing should be put in an act of Con- 
gress stigmatizing slavery as an institution unfit to be extended 
to new territory. That would have been almost universally re- 


’2 After the Dred Scott Decision (1857) had been made, the legislature of New 
Mexico enacted a law for the protection of slave property. The Census of 1860 
showed no slaves in New Mexico, 29 in Utah, 2 in Kansas, and 15 in Nebraska. 

33 One of Clay’s compromise resolutions had implied a reproach: “as slavery 
does not exist by law, and is not likely to be introduced into any territory acquired 
. . . from Mexico, it is inexpedient for Congress to provide by law either for its 
introduction into, or exclusion from, any part of said territory.” 
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garded in the South as an insult which was “not to be borne” and 
which would call for resistance to the “last extremity.” With 
the Senate constituted as it was in 1850, there had never been any 
considerable danger that the Wilmot Proviso itself would be 
adopted. The largest vote that it received in any form in the 
critical session was twenty-five in a possible sixty, and that not- 
withstanding the fact that thirty senators were under instructions 
from state legislatures to vote for it.** The danger had been that 
California would be admitted with its free-state constitution and 
nothing would be done about settling the territorial question. 
But the absence from the bills of any sort of “taunt or reproach” 
was a matter of genuine satisfaction to the Southern people gen- 
erally. It was sufficient to satisfy that large number who believed 
the best strategy to pursue in defense of slavery was to refrain 
from any aggressive campaign to extend the limits of slave ter- 
ritory. 

Now let us consider the territorial acts from the viewpoint of 
antislavery people. Strongly antislavery men had been determined 
that slavery should not go into the territories under any circum- 
stances. They made it a matter of conscience to vote against any 
provision that would create even a bare possibility of the exten- 
sion of slavery. They believed slavery would thrive in Utah and 
New Mexico if permitted there*’ and the only way to be sure of 
keeping it out was by an act of Congress absolutely prohibiting 
it. They were greatly disappointed, therefore, by their failure to 
attach the Wilmot Proviso to the territorial acts. 

Milder antislavery people could reconcile themselves to squat- 
ter sovereignty in the two particular territories; though not as a 
general principle applicable to all territories. They could per- 
suade themselves that the existing populations—Mexicans in New 
Mexico, Mormons in Utah—were so firm in their opposition to 
slavery that they would never let it get started among them. 
They were strongly reassured on this point when a convention 
held in New Mexico during the very time the great struggle was 
going on in Congress framed a constitution for the prospective 


34 Lewis Cass and Alpheus Felch of Michigan, Daniel S. Dickinson of New 
York, and Webster made no pretense of obeying their instructions. Several other 
senators, Douglas for one, technically obeyed them but worked for compromise. 
They often absented themselves when the Proviso was being voted on. 

35 See, for example, statement of William H. Seward in his “Higher Law” 
speech, March 11. Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 266. 
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state which forbade slavery.** Or antislavery men of the milder 
sort could persuade themselves, as Webster seems to have, that 
slavery was excluded from these territories by “an ordinance of 
nature.” Still milder antislavery men could further salve their 
consciences, if that was necessary, by rationalizing that they 
might as well leave the determination of the status of slavery to 
the territorial legislatures in the first place, for those bodies 
would determine it in the long run anyway.*’ As for the possi- 
bility under the territorial acts that a case might be taken to the 
Supreme Court and the court might decide in favor of the prop- 
erty-rights view of the Constitution, antislavery people could 
reassure themselves in several ways: The likelihood that a case 
would get to the court was remote. At any rate a citizen must 
have the opportunity to take a question of constitutional rights 
to court. That could have been done even though the Wilmot 
Proviso had been in the laws, and the issue would have been 
substantially the same.** In any event the Supreme Court was not 
likely to accept the property-rights doctrine; for the power of 
Congress to legislate for the territories in the matter of slavery or 
let them legislate for themselves was sustained by the practice of 
over sixty years. 

It is a testimonial to the great skill with which the slavery 
provisions of the territorial bills had been framed that no one, 
North or South, had to vote contrary to his deep-seated feelings 
or convictions on slavery in order to get the bills passed. No 
antislavery man had to vote affirmatively to permit slavery where 
it was already prohibited. No Northern representative could have 
brought himself to do that, and several Southerners, including 
Clay and Benton, could not have done it either. No antislavery 
man had to feel that by his vote he was even making probable 
the establishment of slavery in a region where it did not already 
exist. No proslavery man had to vote directly to exclude slavery 
anywhere. No proponent of the property-rights view of slavery 


36 Roger S. Baldwin, Whig of Connecticut, gave this as a reason why he had 
reversed his position on the proposed squatter-sovereignty provision between June 
5 and July 31. Ibid., App., 1472. 

37 This was the line taken by Douglas and William A. Richardson of Illinois. 
Ibid., App., 369-70, 423. 

38 The Dred Scott case actually arose in Missouri, and judges examined the con- 
stitutionality of the provision in the Missouri Compromise of 1820 prohibiting 
slavery in a portion of the Louisiana Purchase. 
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in the territories had to betray his views. Of course, many mem- 
bers of both houses and of both sections could not bring them- 
selves to make even the limited concessions of principle or in- 
terests necessary to vote for these acts, and they opposed them 
to the end. The acts passed over their stubborn opposition by 
substantial majorities in the Senate and narrow in the House. 

It would be futile to attempt to say which side came off the 
better in the territorial acts. They were a compromise. The late 
Professor Hodder thought “The Compromise was more largely 

. a southern measure than a northern one.” He had reference 
to the compromise measures as a whole.*® As to the territorial 
bills alone, there is no question that a larger proportion of South- 
ern congressmen than of Northern voted for them. In the Senate 
21 Southerners voted for the Utah bill, and only 2 against it; 11 
Northern men voted for it, and 16 against it. In the House 56 
Southerners voted for it, and 15 against it; 41 Northerners voted 
for it, and 70 against it.*° But this distribution by no means 
proves that the territorial acts were more favorable to the pro- 
slavery cause. The proslavery party was the weaker of the two. 
Proslavery men had to make greater concessions to effect a settle- 
ment. They were more in need of an immediate settlement. Time 
and the trend of events favored the other side. 


39 Hodder, “The Authorship of the Compromise of 1850,” 535. 

49 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 1485 (Senate vote), 1776 (House). 
The votes on the Utah bill were more of a test on the slavery provisions than 
those on the New Mexico bill, for the latter was always involved with the Texas 
boundary dispute. 











The Anglican Parish Vestry 
in Colomal Virginia 


By WILLIAM H. SEILER 


I. 1677 WHEN Bishop HENRY COMPTON S INTEREST IN THE 
Church of England in the Plantations led him to criticize the 
methods of church organization in those remote places, he made 
the accusation that vestries in Virginia were the sole managers of 
church affairs and had arbitrary power over the ministers.’ Pres- 
sures of geographical separation, local environment, and the lack 
of careful guidance from England led to separate characteristics 
in the Virginia Anglican Church during the colonial period. Rigid 
compliance with organizational forms was impossible, and colonial 
adaptations resulted. This fact was strongly accented by the 
growth and influence of the parish vestry of the Virginia Estab- 
lished Church during this period. 

Origins of the vestry system in Virginia can be found as early 
as 1610-1611 in the “Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiall, &c.” pro- 
claimed by Sir Thomas Dale. By this decree “foure of the most 
religious and better disposed” men were to be selected by each 
minister “to informe of the abuses and neglects of the people in 
their duties, and service to God, as also to the due reparation, 
and keeping of the Church handsome, and fitted with all reverent 
Observances thereunto belonging.” While these appointees more 
nearly resembled the English parish churchwardens than the for- 
mal organization of the English vestry, the arrangement never- 
theless represents an adoption of the English parochial laity’s 
participation in local ecclesiastical government. 

1 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Richmond, 1893-_), I (1893- 
1894), 50 ff. 

2[W. Strachey] (comp.), Lawes Divine, Morall and Martiall, in Peter Force 
(comp.), Tracts and Other Papers Relating Principally to the Origin, Settlement, 


and Progress of the Colonies in North America (4 vols., Washington, 1836-1846), 
III, no. 2, p. 11. 
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According to the statutes of 1632, churchwardens were to be 
chosen yearly at Easter, but no identification of the electors was 
made. At this time, at least one of the churchwardens of each 
parish was ordered to accompany the minister to an annual meet- 
ing in Jamestown at the mid-summer session of the quarterly 
court. There the reports of tax levies, collections and disburse- 
ments, the register of christenings, burials, and marriages, and 
presentments of offenders against the moral law were submitted.* 
This legislation, which in its entirety marked the colonial attempt 
to formulate a workable code in the absence of English govern- 
mental or ecclesiastical interest, included directions for a com- 
mittee in each parish to undertake the responsibility for con- 
struction and repair of church buildings. Composed of the com- 
missioners (later justices of the peace), minister, churchwardens, 
“and chiefe of the parish,” such a lay board was obviously a 
transitional step to the formal recognition of the parish vestry.‘ 

Evidence of this transitional development, and the first use of 
the term vestry in an extant official record, can be found in the 
minutes of the Accomack county court, September 14, 1635,° when 
the justices ordered the erection of a parsonage. Referring to this 
project, the court discussed the vestry’s undertaking of it, and its 
right to do so, which had previously been upheld by the General 
Court. The Accomack county court, upon the basis of this deci- 
sion, and determining that “there have heretofore been no formal 
vestry nor vestrymen,’ appointed eleven men to serve in that 
capacity. The issue seems to have been the legality of a body 
already in existence, a legality now certified by the appointments 
of the county court. This would suggest the existence of an act 


3 William Waller Hening (ed.), The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of 
All the Laws of Virginia [1619-1792] (13 vols., Richmond, 1809-1823), I, 155-56. 
The earliest extant court record in Virginia refers to churchwardens. At a court 
held at Accomack Plantation, January 7, 1633, the order was given to the church- 
wardens for “power to distrayne upon goods and Chattells of . . . inhabitantes” 
not contributing corn and tobacco to the minister. Susie M. Ames (ed.), County 
Court Records of Accomack-Northampton, Virginia, 1632-1640 (Washington, 
1954), 1. 

* Hening, Statutes, I, 185. The “chiefe of the parish” may have been the com- 
mander (two years later the county lieutenant), or this reference may have been 
to the chief laymen of the parish. Gcorge MacLaren Brydon, Virginia’s Mother 
Church (2 vols., Richmond, 1947-1952), I, 433, holds to the latter view. By an 
act of 1640, probably re-enactment of a lost act of 1634, churchwardens were to 
make their presentments to the monthly courts. Ibid., 1, 436; Hening, Statutes, I, 
997 


mal. 


5 Ames, County Court Records of Accomack-Northampton, Virginia, 39. 
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of the Assembly, now disappeared, authorizing such a body,® or 
the necessary and thoroughly understandable adaptation of the 
English vestry system to the colonial scene prior to legislative 
enactment. 

The first official act of the Assembly in available records which 
directed a vestry to be established in each parish was in 1636.7 
A similar act may have been passed at the time the counties were 
organized in the colony in 1634. 

In the general revision of the laws in March 1643 the church 
legislation was considerably more detailed than at any previous 
time. The growing body of customs that had emerged in the 
colony was now translated into a code of laws for the province.* 
The enactments concerning the vestry appear to be substantially 
those of 1636° and show the concern of the burgesses for local 
organization of the church. By this legislation of 1643, “the most 
sufficient and selected men,” the minister, and two or more 
churchwardens were to comprise the parish vestry. This group 
was responsible for tax levies and assessments and for church 
repair, and the churchwardens were responsible for presentments 
at a yearly meeting of the county court 


of such misdemeanors as to their knowledge have been committed the 
year before . . . namely, swearing, prophaning God’s name, and his 
holy Sabboths, abuseing his holy word and commandments, con- 
temning his holy sacrements or anything belonging to his service or 
worship. 

... Land of] any person or persons of what degree or condition so- 
ever shall abuse themselves with the high & foule offences of adultery, 
whoredome or fornication or with the loathesome sinne of drunkenness 
in the abuse of God’s creatures.'” 


The vestry had been established as a group of laymen selected 
to administer the parish affairs, but there was no designation of 
their numbers beyond “the most sufficient” men, no basis given 


6 Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, I, 93; Philip A. Bruce, Institutional History 
of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (2 vols., New York, 1910), I, 65. 

7 The reference to this act of 1636 was made in an act of 1642. Virginia Mag- 
azine of History and Biography, 1, 50 ff. Both of these acts were unknown to 
Hening at the time of his compilation of the Virginia colonial statutes. 

8 Hening, Statutes, I, 239-82, passim; also cf. Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, 
I, 440-45. 

9 The wording of the acts of 1643 and the few extant for 1642 that were copied 
from 1636 would almost preclude denial of this. 

10 Hening, Statutes, I, 240-41. 
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for their selection, and no statement of the duration of their terms. 
It was apparent that the Virginia vestries, even at this early date, 
were resembling the more limited, selective close vestries of Eng- 
lish background, rather than the open vestries which comprised 
the whole body of parishioners.'' There was no formal indication 
as yet, however, that the vestrymen should select their own re- 
placements in membership—a correlative requirement with limita- 
tion of numbers in the English close vestry. On the contrary, 
two years later, in the session of 1645, the Assembly passed an 
act that allowed “the major part of the parishioners . . . to make 
choice of such men as by pluralities of voices shall be fitt.”!*_ This 
meant that the freemen of the parish could vote for the vestrymen, 
following the suffrage requirements for the burgesses.'* 

During this period of the Commonwealth and Protectorate the 
burgesses were the controlling authority in ecclesiastical affairs as 
well as in political affairs. They delegated control to the parishes, 
grounding the church even more firmly on a local basis."* 

In 1661 the Assembly directed that the number of vestrymen 
should not exceed twelve.”* Revision of the laws of the colony in 
1662 included the specific designation of twelve men for the 
vestry of each parish. With the minister, they were to choose 
two of their number to serve as churchwardens for one year. It 
was also provided that “in case of the death of any vestry man, 
or his departure out of the parish, . . . the said minister and 


11 A discussion of this subject of open and close, or select, vestries may be found 
in practically all studies of English local government. A particularly good and 
complete discussion is in Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Government 
from the Revolution to the Municipal Corporations Act: The Parish and the County 
(London, 1906), 91 ff., passim, 173-276. 

12 Hening, Statutes, I, 290-91. 

13 Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (4 vols., New 
Haven, 1934-1938), I, 184. Indentured servants were disfranchised by statute in 
1655. Hening, Statutes, I, 412. In 1670 the voting privilege was removed from all 
freemen and was granted to only those men who could qualify under newly im- 
posed landholding restrictions. Ibid., 11, 280. The wording of the act showed that 
it “was expressly designed to bring the law of the colony into accord with the 
law of England.” Andrews, Colonial Period, 1, 185; also cf. Elmer I. Miller, The 
Legislature of the Province of Virginia, Its Internal Development (New York, 
1907 ), 61. 

14 Hening, Statutes, I, 433 (March 1658): “Bee it enacted by this present 
Grand Assembly concerning Church government as followeth: that all matters 
concerning the vestrey, their agreements with their ministers, touching the church- 
wardens, the poore and other things concerninge the parishes or parishioners re- 
spectively be referred to their own ordering and disposeing from time to time as 
they shall think fitt.” 

15 Tbid., I, 25. 
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vestry make choice of another to supply his roome.”'® For the 
remainder of the colonial period this principle of co-optation by 
the members was the general rule. 

The Assembly, in granting the right of perpetuity, saw in the 
continuation of membership in the vestries a possibility for perma- 
nence in parochial organization that was not otherwise available. 
and the corporate existence of the vestries, like the county courts, 
was confirmed.'’ These decisions of the Assembly were linked 
to the scarcity of ministers in the colony—a contemporary reported 
ten'*—and the prospect that this condition would continue; the 
formation of new counties and parishes; the lack of an ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy; and the return of Governor Berkeley and his 
Cavalier associates to power. Self-perpetuation of vestrymen was 
a part of the larger emerging pattern of control by affluent Tide- 
water planters who were rising to prominence in the closing years 
of the seventeenth century and were to become dominant in the 
following decades. It would be inaccurate to say that this was a 
prearranged part of a planned development. It was, rather, a 
current solution to the problem of how to sustain parochial organi- 
zation at a time when the threat of disruption was immediate to 
one segment of the church-state government. This co-optation 
principle of the vestries, adopted at this time, was a distinct con- 
tribution to colonial self-government, restrictive as it may appear 
to later views. 

These “Twelve Bishops,” as Governor Alexander Spotswood 
later referred to the vestrymen of St. Anne’s parish, by intellect, 
wealth, and social position occupied a status in the parish not 
dissimilar to that occupied by the professional man in the early 
twentieth-century rural community. A consultation of the lists of 


16 Tbid., 11, 44-45. Unlike common English practice, the Virginians did not 
make any allowance for the minister to choose one churchwarden and the vestry 
the other. The vestry chose both. There was no designation of a senior and 
junior warden, but one of the two in practice often held over for the following 
year. Often, one or both of the churchwardens served for several years, although 
they were elected annually. “In 1663, John Stockly, a patentee of several thou- 
sand acres, declared that the vestry of Hungars and Naswaddox parish was an 
illegal vestry, for it had not been chosen by the consent of the parish.” Susie M. 
Ames, Studies of the Virginia Eastern Shore in the Seventeenth Century (Rich- 
mond, 1940), 214. 

17 Hening, Statutes, III, 296; H. R. McIlwaine (ed.), Executive Journals of the 
Council of Colonial Virginia (5 vols., Richmond, 1925-1930), II, 98. 

18 R[oger] G[reen], Virginia’s Cure . . . (London, 1662), printed in Force, 
Tracts, Il, no. 15, p. 2. 
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vestrymen’s names compiled by Bishop William Meade in the 
course of his peregrinations or the names of those listed in the 
surviving vestry books more than emphasizes that the important 
persons of the colony often were vestrymen. They were bur- 
gesses'® and county justices.*” In ten of the thirteen Tidewater 
counties established between 1701 and 1776, parish organization 
preceded the counties. When political and judicial organization 
of these new areas was initiated, vestrymen who had had experi- 
ence in local church government were prominently known to the 
electors, were leading figures in the parish, now a county, and 
if they were interested in local secular office as well as being lay 
members of the local ecclesiastical government, their perform- 
ances were known, their reputations established. 

Many of these vestrymen served a long time. In the vestry 
book of Kingston parish, Gloucester County, as an example, the 
names of Dudley, Armistead, Cary, Hayes, Tabb, Gwynn, Billops 
(Billups ), and Throckmorton appear regularly.** George Dudley, 
later captain, served thirty-four years (1721-1754, 1757-1758). 
John Hayes served at least eighteen years (1740-1758), and 
Captain Thomas Hayes at least twenty-nine years (1740-1769). 
Charles Debnam (Debnom, Debrum) was a vestryman from 1740 
until his death in 1760. Hugh Gwynn and Gwynn Reade served 


19 For example, Bishop William Meade reported that in the Virginia convention 
of 1776 there were “not three persons” who were not also vestrymen in their 
parishes. William Meade, Old Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia (2 
vols., Philadelphia, 1857), I, 153. 

20 A comparison of the names of vestrymen given in the various vestry books 
with the justices of county courts in the court records attests to this fact. For 
example, justices of the Prince William county court in July 1752 who were also 
vestrymen of Dettingen parish were Robert Wickliffe, Anthony Seale, Richard 
Blackburn, Benjamin Grayson, Bertrand Ewell, and Henry Peyton. Prince William 
County Minute Book, 1752-1753, pp. 25, 28, 46; Vestry Book, Dettingen Parish, 
Prince William County, 1745-1802 (MSS., photostat, Virginia State Library, Rich- 
mond), 35. Colonel Thomas Harrison, also a county justice in 1752, was listed as 
a vestryman of Dettingen parish both before and after that date. The only other 
justice listed in 1752 was Richard Kenner, who was probably a resident of Hamil- 
ton parish; also cf. Princess Anne County Orders, no. 3, 1717-1728, p. 323; and 
Vestry Book, Lynnhaven Parish, Princess Anne County, 1728-1892 (MSS., photo- 
stat, Virginia State Library), 11-12, where complete duplication of vestrymen and 
county justices in 1728 may be found; another duplication of vestrymen and 
county justices, with one exception, in 1721, in Middlesex County Orders, 1721- 
1726, pp. 1, 6, 7, 10; and C. G. Chamberlayne (ed.), The Vestry Book of Christ 
Church Parish, Middlesex County, Virginia, 1663-1767 (Richmond, 1927), 177. 

21C. G. Chamberlayne (ed.), The Vestry Book of Kingston Parish, Mathews 
County, Virginia (until May 1, 1791, Gloucester County), 1679-1796 (Richmond, 
1929), passim; Meade, Old Churches . . . of Virginia, I, 326. 
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twenty-one and seven years respectively. The Armisteads were 
represented by Colonel Henry Armistead, William, John, William 
of Hesse, Captain Francis, and George. Captain Thomas Smith 
regularly attended from 1760 through the last entry in the vestry 
book in 1796, a period of thirty-six years; Thomas, Jr., served at 
least thirteen years, and was a vestryman in 1796 when the record 
closed. This was characteristic of the personnel and their length 
of service in the Tidewater vestries, and of the interrelationships 
of families of influence who dominated their membership. 

The principle of twelve vestrymen for each parish was not 
always rigidly adhered to, and frequently more than two church- 
wardens were selected. Christ Church parish, Middlesex County, 
had six churchwardens and eighteen vestrymen in 1663. In 1683 
and again in 1721 the question was raised whether there should 
be two or three churchwardens. The decisions were for three. 
The number varied between two and three until 1728, when two 
became the appointed number.** Wicomico parish, Northumber- 
land, reported as many as fifteen vestrymen present at one time 
in 1719.°* The increased number of vestrymen serving in some 
parishes during the latter part of the seventeenth and the early 
part of the eighteenth centuries was the result of consolidating 
old and forming new ones. Newport parish, Isle of Wight, re- 
ported thirteen vestrymen present in 1734 and seventeen in 

735.°* This occurred in the reorganization of Isle of Wight 
County parishes, and the Assembly ordered incumbents to serve 
until the number fell below twelve, at which time the members 
were to choose the replacement.** This situation also prevailed in 
Southwark parish after the division of parishes in Surry County 
in 1738.°° After 1744, with only one exception, Hening’s Statutes 
show that the Assembly followed the policy of ordering new elec- 
tions after the dissolution of vestries when consolidating and 
creating parishes.** 

22 Vestry Book, Christ Church Parish, Middlesex, passim. 

23 Vestry Book, Wicomico Parish, Northumberland County, Virginia, 1703-1795 
(MSS., photostat, Virginia State Library), 16 

24 Vestry Book, Newport Parish, Isle of Wight County, Virginia, 1724-1772 
(MSS., photostat, Virginia State Library), 68, 71. 

25 Hening, Statutes, IV, 444. 26 [bid., V, 75-76. 

27 [bid., V, 260, 268, 384; VI, 257; VII, 141, 150, 413-14, 416-17, 421, 429, 
614, 618; VIII, 43, 206, 397, 399, 403, 426, 604. The exception was in 1755 


when the vestry of Nottoway parish, Amelia County, was continued and St. 
Patrick’s, Prince Edward, was ordered to elect twelve vestrymen. Ibid., VI, 504. 
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In 1757 the Assembly re-enacted the statute of 1662 setting the 
number of vestrymen at twelve.** It also settled another problem 
that had arisen. How many members, it was asked, must be pres- 
ent before their actions were official? The decision was that seven 
should constitute a quorum and that a majority vote of this num- 
ber was sufficient for contractual obligations.*° 

A remonstrance preceded any action of the vestry in replacing 
a member recalcitrant in attendance. As early as 1678 Christ 
Church parish, Middlesex, had issued a public notice that two 
hundred pounds of tobacco would be levied as a fine for unex- 
cused absences. Only eight vestrymen had been present. On 
November 5, at the next meeting, all twelve members were pres- 
ent!*” In 1721 the Bristol parish vestry, Henrico and Prince 
George counties, elected a new member to succeed one who had 
been absent for two years.*' A careful survey of the vestry books 
shows that the meetings of the vestries were generally attended 
by more than seven members everywhere in the Tidewater during 
the eighteenth century. Exceptions to this were rare. It should 
be added that meetings attended by the full membership were 
not usual. 

The failure to hold regular elections of vestrymen led to abuses, 
of course, and in the eighteenth century there were more frequent 
petitions to the General Assembly requesting dissolution of spe- 
cific vestries and new elections.** In 1748 a specially appointed 
committee of the Assembly prepared a bill dissolving all of the 
vestries in the colony and ordering new elections, but it never got 


28 [bid., VII, 132. 

29For example, St. Paul's parish, Hanover, in 1773 postponed final action be- 
cause only five vestrymen were present. Less than a month later seven attended 
and inspected and approved the proceedings taken earlier. C. G. Chamberlayne 
(ed.), The Vestry Book of St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover County, Virginia, 1706- 
1786 (Richmond, 1940), 508, 509; also cf. Vestry Book, Upper Parish, Nansemond 
County, 1744-1793 (MSS., photostat, Virginia State Library), 15. 

30 Vestry Book, Christ Church Parish, Middlesex, October 22, 1678, and No- 
vember 5, 1678; also cf. C. G. Chamberlayne (ed.), The Vestry Book and Reg- 
ister of St. Peter's Parish, New Kent and James City Counties, Virginia, 1684-1786 
(Richmond, 1937), 13, 16, 19-20. 

31C. G. Chamberlayne (ed.), The Vestry Book and Register of Bristol Parish, 
Virginia, 1720-1789 (Richmond, 1898), 6. 

32 Petitions for dissolution of vestries may be found by consulting the indexes 
to Hening, Statutes, and J. P. Kennedy and H. R. Mcllwaine (eds.), Journals of 
the House of Burgesses of Virginia [1619-1776] (13 vols., Richmond, 1905-1915); 
cf. Journals of House ef Burgesses, 1758-1761, xviii, for the editor's comments on 
a large number of petitions for dissolution during that period. 
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beyond the first reading.** In the plea for dissolution of the Truro 
parish vestry, Fairfax County, in September 1744, in addition to 
the more valid, and usual, accusation of illegality in the election 
of vestrymen in newly formed parishes, was the charge that there 


were members “pretending to act” who were “not able to read 
34 


or write.” 

Many times, as in the cases of the Rev. James Sclater in Charles 
parish, York, during the first decade of the eighteenth century,” 
Lewis Latané in South Farnham parish, Essex, in 1704,*° and 
Thomas Warrington in Elizabeth City parish, Elizabeth City, in 
1756-1757," disputes between two factions of the vestry led to 
difficulties for the minister and criticism of the vestries. Arbitrary 
power by the vestries over the clergy did not go unchecked. 
Parson Sclater was upheld by the commissary, governor, and 
council in the dispute referred to, and he continued to serve his 
parish for many years.** 

The most celebrated case of a minister caught between the 
cross fire of opposing vestry factions was that of the Rev. William 
Kay in Lunenberg parish, Richmond. Finally, the group oppos- 
ing him, led by the wealthy and domineering Landon Carter, 
succeeded in barring Kay from one of his parish churches, deny- 
ing him his glebe, and withholding his salary.*” The minister had 


33 Journals of House of Burgesses, 1742-1749, p. 334. 

34 Hening, Statutes, V, 274-75; Journals of House of Burgesses, 1742-1749, pp. 
133, 136, 139, 148. The Rev. Charles Green later noted in the vestry book of 
Truro parish: “One of the causes assigned for the dissolution of the Vestry was 
that several of them were illiterate, namely Edward Emms, who was re-elected.” 
Philip Slaughter, History of Truro Parish in Virginia, ed. by E. L. Goodwin ( Phil- 
adelphia, 1908), 21-22. The Rev. John Camm made this charge of illiteracy of 
vestry personnel in 1752. William S. Perry (ed.), Historical Collections Relating 
to the American Colonial Church (3 vols., Hartford, 1870-1873), I, 388. 

35 G. M. Brydon, “Parson Sclater and His Vestry,” in Virginia Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, LIII (October 1945), 288-301; Landon C. Bell, Charles 
Parish, York County, Virginia, History and Registers (Richmond, 1932), 8-26. 

36 Lucy T. Latané, Parson Latané, 1672-1732 (Charlottesville, 1936), passim. 

37 Meade, Old Churches . . . of Virginia, I, 232. 

38 W. P. Palmer and others (eds.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other 
Manuscripts (11 vols., Richmond, 1875-1893), I, 133; Executive Journals of the 
Council, Ill, 229; Bell, Charles Parish, 17-19; Brydon, “Parson Sclater,” 300-301. 

39 On the Kay case, see Perry, Historical Collections, I, 386-92, 395, 398-99, 
401, 403-404, 406, 409, 410, 422, 445; H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in 
the Eighteenth Century (4 vols., New York, 1924), III, 475-76. Kay’s letter to the 
Bishop of London, June 14, 1752, in which he states his own experiences, makes 
very interesting reading, and if only partially true would still evoke a most sym- 
pathetic response from most readers, while more callous persons may find some 
of the incidents amusing. Perry, Historical Collections, I, 389-93. 
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criticized in a sermon those who had a superabundance of pride, 
a reproof that Landon Carter took as a direct insult. Kay replied 
that he was glad “he applied it, for it was against everyone that 
was proud.” After he was denied, Kay sued for his glebe and 
salary on the basis that year-to-year tenure was as binding as if 
he had been inducted. The General Court upheld the minister, 
and the appeal was taken to England. There the Bishop of Lon- 
don took an active part in the case, and Kay was again victorious, 
the court of appeals in 1752 allowing him the highest sum ever 
granted by that body to one who had been trespassed against. 
Kay's victory was accepted as a vindication of the right of the 
clergy to “all pecuniary advantages possessed by one who had 
been inducted.”*° 

Discord over the building of churches sometimes led to friction 
between two groups of the vestry,*' or reflections of colonial fac- 
tions were mirrored in the local parish arguments. In 1769 the 
vestry of Overwharton parish, Stafford, was dissolved because no 
levies had been made for two years, the creditors remained un- 
paid, and “there are such divisions among the vestry of the parish 
... that the affairs of the said parish have for some time been 
neglected and mismanaged.”*” 

Another allegation leveled against the vestries was that “the 
twelve old men” should be replaced because of their infirmities.** 
The vestrymen of Newport parish in 1745 even submitted this 
reason themselves in a request for dissolution.** 

In 1752 the Frederick parish vestry was dissolved by the As- 
sembly when it upheld the complaint of the petitioners that the 
vestry had assessed and levied 1,570 pounds of tobacco under the 
pretense of building and furnishing churches and then had “mis- 
applied or converted same to their own use,” refusing to render 
an account.*® 


49 Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, I, 142; 
Meade, Old Churches . . . of Virginia, I, 368; cf. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 
I, 49, for dispute in 1695 in which vestries claimed only inducted ministers had 
the rights to the glebe, that vestries retained the land in common for the parish 
with resumption at any time allowable. 

41 Executive Journals of the Council, IV, 402, 407, 411-12, 440. 

42 Hening, Statutes, VIII, 432-33. 

43 Tbid., V1, 518-19 (Upper parish, Nansemond County, in 1755); VII, 153-54. 

44 Tbid., V, 381. 

45 Thid., V1, 258-60. In Suffolk parish in 1759 the vestry was dissolved because 
the petition that was upheld claimed “several unwarrantable practices in the mis- 


application of diverse charitable donations given for the poor.” Ibid., VII, 303- 
305. 
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The essentially important place occupied by the parish vestries 
was not greatly impaired by the activities of some of their num- 
ber. The practical application of local church government was 
carried out by these representatives of the laity, far removed from 
control of their parishioners as they were in many cases. Cer- 
tainly, however, during the latter part of the colonial period the 
Assembly was very responsive to petitions by inhabitants request- 
ing redress of their grievances. 

One of the most salient and momentous statements in the legis- 
lation of 1643 was the permission granted to the vestries “to elect 
and make choyce of their ministers,” who would be presented by 
them to the governor for induction.“ In 1662 this was re-en- 
acted.** The question of where this power resided after the dis- 
solution of the Virginia Company in 1624, when it was claimed 
by the governor and the council, was, by these measures, dele- 
gated by the Assembly to the parish vestries, and never was re- 
linquished by them.** 

Before 1680 the vestries, faced with an uncertainty of supply of 
ministers, without previous knowledge of the candidates, and 
remembering the days after the dissolution of the Company when 
some clergymen came who “could babble in a Pulpit” and “roare 
in a Tavern,” adopted the technique of engaging ministers upon 
a year-to-year basis. In England the right to nominate a clergy- 
man for a parish belonged to the owner of the advowson, and in 
Virginia, by the legislation of 1643 and 1662, the parish vestries, 
as representatives of the laity, were granted this right. In England 
the bishop then confirmed the selection by inducting the rector. 
In the colony, induction was administered by the governor. If 
no nomination was made in six months, the bishop had the power 
to collate a minister to the parish, induct him, and assure perma- 
nent tenure except for proved charges of moral laxity or derelic- 
tion of duty. These charges must be proved in an ecclesiastical 
court. Without a bishop or ecclesiastical court in the colony, the 
governor and council sat in the latter capacity for proceedings 
against a minister accused of opprobrious conduct and had the 
power to remove him permanently and revoke his salary.** If the 

46 Thid., I, 241-42. 47 Ibid., Ul, 46. 

48 G. M. Brydon, “Origins of the Rights of the Laity in the American Episcopal 
Church,” in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church (Garrison, 
N.Y., 1932- ), XI (September 1942), 332-38. 


49 Hening, Statutes, I, 242. 
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rector, who was inducted, opposed the charges, there was a 
definite prospect that a long and tedious process for removal 
would result. Later, when the question of final judicial authority 
in ecclesiastical affairs was a matter of dispute, the difficulties 
were even more complex. For most of the period before 1680, 
however, the scarcity of ministers in the colony deferred the 
problems of induction and collation. After a parson arrived in 
the colony and offered his certificate of ordination to the gover- 
nor,”® that official usually sent a letter of recommendation with 
the clergyman to a vacant parish in the colony, where he was 
received on an annual basis. 

The supply of ministers from England began to increase by 
1680, and Bishop Compton’s interest in the colony was marked 
by his appointment of James Blair as commissary in 1689. After 
a slight increase in salary for the clergy had been won in 1696, 
Blair turned his attention to the lack of induction of ministers. 
In his memorial against Sir Edmund Andros, Blair said that this 
was “one of the greatest discouragements the ministers labour 
under in Virginia,” and added that they “are to their several 
vestries in the nature of hired servants.” He went on to say that 
if the governor wanted to redress this grievance, he could do so, 
“being invested by the King with the ordinarie’s power of In- 
ducting, whereby he can either oblige the vestries to present, or 
if they fail can present and Induct Jure Devoluto.”™ 

In 1699 Blair presented a survey of grievances of the clergy. 
In discussing the questions of presentation and induction he rec- 
ommended that the vestries be given eighteen months to obtain 
a minister, a year’s trial period of him, and then if no presentation 
was made, the commissary (or Bishop of London) should be al- 
lowed one year to act. After this time had elapsed, the governor 
could proceed.** This would indicate that the commissary was 

50 From 1662 to 1688 the certificate was required from any bishop in England; 


after 1688 from the Bishop of London. Ibid., Il, 46; Executive Journals of the 
Council, 1, 515. 

51 Perry, Historical Collections, 1, 15, 47; Henry Hartwell, James Blair, and 
Edward Chilton, The Present State of Virginia and the College, ed. by Hunter D. 
Farish (Williamsburg, 1940), 67; anon., An Essay Upon the Government of the 
English Plantations on the Continent of America, ed. by Louis B. Wright (San 
Marino, Calif., 1945), 22. In his contribution to The Present State of Virginia, 66, 
the commissary used the following words: “a contrary Custom of making annual 
Agreements with the Ministers, which they call by a name coarse enough, viz. 
Hiring of the Ministers.” 

52 James Blair, “A Proposition . . . ,” September 6, 1699, in S.P.G. Papers 
(Colonial Williamsburg, Va.). 
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aware of the colonial situation and knew that in the last analysis 
the vestries would be strenuously opposed to any action by out- 
side forces after such a limited period as six months. Neverthe- 
less, Blair urged the induction of ministers and berated Andros 
because he had not exercised his power of collation. 

The commissary, needing an agent to press his demands for 
induction, next seized upon Governor Francis Nicholson, who 
succeeded Andros, and requested him to exercise his power of 
collation to vacant parishes. Nicholson did not want to antag- 
onize the vestries any more than he had already done in the case 
of Bruton parish, and as none of his predecessors had attempted 
such an action, he refused to support Blair. He did agree to for- 
ward the entire question of presentment, collation, and induction 
to the king’s attorney-general in England for an opinion.™ 

This brought the formal, and rather well-known, reply of Sir 
Edward Northey, dated July 29, 1703. In this opinion, the vestry’s 
right to present a minister for induction was upheld under the 
statutes passed by the Virginia Assembly. The laws of the colony 
were silent on the question of what resulted if the vestry did not 
present its minister; therefore, the laws of England were in effect. 
Thus, if the minister was not presented within six months, the 
governor, as ordinary, “shall and may collate a Clerk to such 
Church by lapse, and his collatee shall hold the Ch[urc]h for his 
life.”™* 

Governor Nicholson referred this opinion to the council, March 
3, 1704, and it immediately evaded the issue by directing that it 
be sent to the vestries for their comments.” The replies of forty- 

53 Nicholson’s friend, the Rev. Solomon Whately, had been temporarily retained 
in Bruton parish. One of the vestrymen had approached the Rev. Isaac Grace, 
newly arrived in the colony, who was receptive to a bid from the parish, but 
said that the governor refused to allow him to accept one. The governor was irked 
because the vestry did not present Whately for induction. It influenced his sending 
to England for Sir Edward Northey’s opinion. Cf. Meade, Old Churches . . . of 
Virginia, I, 149-50. In Bruton parish in 1695 the Rev. Samuel Eburne resigned 
because the vestry refused to induct him. He had previously served one year, 
1688-1689, and then had been elected for seven. Lord Effingham had urged his 
induction at the close of this period, but the vestry declined. Upon his resigna- 
tion, the vestry adopted resolutions commending Eburne, and said that “by reason 
of his growing years he had chosen to go into a warmer climate.” That this is 
unlikely is shown by the fact that he went to New England as an S. P. G. mis- 
sionary. Edward Lewis Goodwin, The Colonial Church in Virginia (Milwaukee, 
1927 ), 267; Meade, Old Churches . . . of Virginia, I, 148. 

54 Perry, Historical Collections, I, 127-28; R. T. Barton (ed.), Virginia Colonial 


Decisions (2 vols., Boston, 1909), II, B2-B3. 
55 Executive Journals of the Council, IL, 353. 
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six parishes were received.*® Only two parishes reported ministers 
already inducted, and four complied by presenting their incum- 
bents to the governor for induction.** The great majority of ves- 
tries made it quite clear that they would brook no interference 
from the governor. Six vestries®* pertinently remarked that it was 
a matter for the General Assembly to handle and not the attorney- 
general in England; others pointed out that Sir Edward knew the 
English situation but that he was not acquainted with colonial 
problems. Nineteen of the parishes reported that they were well 
satisfied with their ministers but that they would not offer them 
for induction.®® The Henrico parish vestry made a lengthy reply, 
including the remark that Jacob Ware “has been in our parish 
severall years without Induction and hath been so well satisfied 
with us, and we with him that he is as certain of his continuance 
here during his life as if he were Inducted.” To this the minister 
appended, “as to the paragraph relating to myself, I am well 
Satisfied.” The vestry went on to say that an inducted minister 
was free to leave, but the parish could not get him out “unless 
he be guilty of sum notorious crime.” Then came the coup de 
grace: 


... wee have by experience found by Mr. James Blair, who upon his 
promise to continue with us during his life was Inducted into our 
Parish, and had Twenty thousand pounds of Tobacco per annum, and 
lived with us some years without any difference between him and 


56 Public Record Office (London), Colonial Office Papers, 5, Vol. 1314, Pt. 2, 
p. 63. Extracts from these replies concerning the Northey opinion have been pub- 
lished in an appendix to Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, 1, 517-32, where it is 
stated that forty-seven parishes reported. North Farnham reported twice. 

57 Already inducted were the Rev. Charles Anderson in Westover parish and 
the Rev. Bartholomew Yates in Christ Church parish, Middlesex. Presented for 
induction were the following ministers: Daniel Taylor in Blissland parish, New 
Kent; Edward Portlock in Stratton Major parish, King and Queen; Emanuel Jones 
in Petsworth parish, Gloucester; and Peter Kippax in North Farnham parish, Rich- 
mond. Kippax was presented for induction after the vestry had previously an- 
nounced that it would not induct him. 

58 Christ Church, Lancaster; St. Mary’s White Chapel, Lancaster; St. Paul's, 
Stafford; Cople, Westmoreland; Wicomico, Northumberland; and one that was 
unidentified (Bruton? ). 

59 For example, Bristol parish, Henrico and Prince George counties, “humbly 
certifies that this parish is not Void but supply’d by the aforesaid Minister upon 
Annal agreement now and for many years past. It is therefore by this Vestry 
agreed and most humbly desired the sd Mr. Robertson shall remain and continue 
their Minister as formerly without Induction.” The Rev. George Robertson served 
Bristol parish from 1693 to 1735, after which he became minister of Dale parish, 
Chesterfield County, at the division of Bristol parish. 
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the Vestry; Yet (as wee humbly conceive) in hopes of more profit 
he left us destitute of a Minister without giving us timely notice that 
wee might take care to provide further for the Parish in that case: We 
must confess that her Majestys Attorney Generall opinion is according 
to the law and practice of England, but . . . our case in Virginia is 
quite different. 


After the overwhelming number of negative replies were re- 
ceived, Nicholson tabled the entire proposition. Blair, perhaps 
after a rereading of the Henrico vestry’s remarks, also gave up his 
attempts for induction of the clergy through the governor’s inter- 
vention in parochial affairs. 

Later, in 1718, Governor Spotswood, designing to increase the 
crown's prerogative in the colony, interpreted his instructions to 
mean that the governor had the right to select ministers for 
parishes “as often as any of them shall happen to be void.”™ 
He considered it his right to collate at any time that a parish 
did not have an inducted rector. This time Commissary Blair 
gave his support to the vestries in their opposition to the governor. 
Among the causes for Spotswood’s dismissal in 1722, the ecclesi- 
astical disputes over parish territorial organization and collation 
of ministers were important items in the total list of objections to 
his administration.” 

The governor's claim to collation and induction as constituent 
parts of the crown’s prerogative in the colony did not disappear 
with Spotswood’s removal, although it was never returned to the 
political arena with such furor. The vestries continued with few 
exceptions to employ their ministers upon an annual basis, record- 
ing in the vestry books upon the initial acceptance such notices 
as “appointed for twelve months on tryall.”** During the generally 
amicable relations enjoyed under Governor Sir William Gooch’s 
administration, this procedure was continued.** When Robert 
Dinwiddie came to the governor's chair in 1751, he was alarmed 
at “the exorbitant Power of Vestries,” but he decided there was 

69 The Henrico parish vestry’s reply may be found in Brydon, Virginia’s Mother 
Church, I, 520-22, except the Rev. Mr. Ware’s statement, which may be found in 
C.O. 5, Vol. 1314, Pt. 2, p. 63. 

61 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XX (1912), 343. 

62 Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, I, 344-53, 359. 

63 Landon C. Bell, Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, Virginia, 1746-1816, 
Vestry Book 1746-1816 (Richmond, 1930), 358, 361. 


64 P. S. Flippin, “William Gooch: Successful Royal Governor,” in William and 
Mary Quarterly (Williamsburg, 1892-  ), 2d Ser., VI (January 1926), 21. 
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nothing he could do about it. In August 1755 he wrote to the 
Bishop of London: 


The Law investing the Power in Vestries to supply the Vacancies 
in the Church, was passed by my Predecessor, and the People here are 
so fond of Power, it will be impossible to alter that Law, without a 
Royal Mandate: It gives me Concern that the Prerogative of the 
Crown, and Your Lordships Jurisdiction, should be so much invaded; 
but as that Act of Assembly has His Majesty’s Sanction and Assent, 
it cannot be altered here, though immediately contrary to my Instruc- 
tions.”° 


The role of the vestries in opposing crown prerogative upon the 
issue of presentation of their ministers was finally resolved in the 
contest over the American episcopate in the years immediately 
preceding the Revolution. A successful campaign to establish the 
episcopate would have meant an interruption of a continuous 
colonial development of parochial autonomy in Virginia, especi- 
ally through active intervention by a bishop in the appointment 
and tenure of ministers.** This failing, the entire colonial period 
saw the tenacious control by the vestries of the employment of 
their ministers. 

The vestries vigorously developed, defended, and enforced their 
significant role in the Virginia conflicts over self-dependence. A 
great measure of the importance of the vestries can be traced to 
the many duties which they performed on a strictly local level 
within the parishes they represented. In addition to the duty of 
employing the minister, the Assembly granted the vestry the right 
to tax for all church-state purposes within the territorial limits of 
the parish. This levy, like the county and other public levies, took 
the form of a poll tax which was divided equitably among the tax- 
payers upon the basis of tithables.°* The vestry usually met some- 


65 Thomas Dawson to the Bishop of London, July 28, 1754, ibid., 2d Ser., XX 
(1940), 528. 

66 Dinwiddie to Bishop of London, August 11, 1755, in R. A. Brock (ed.), The 
Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie (2 vols., Richmond, 1883-1884), II, 162; 
William and Mary Quarterly, 2d Ser., XX (1940), 533; Perry, Historical Collec- 
tions, I, 393-402. 

87 Cf. A. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies (New 
York, 1902), 195-240. 

68 Tithables in 1629 were defined as “all those that worke in the ground of what 
qualitie or condition soever.” Hening, Statutes, I, 144. In 1649 all male servants 
of any age were included as tithables, except those under sixteen years of age 
who were native born. Ibid., I, 255. In 1661, because disputes had arisen, 
tithable persons were defined as all male persons and all Negroes, male and female 
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time between October and December, “when the Tobacco is 
ready,” to compute the debts of the parish, determine the total 
amount needed to defray the expenses, the amount per tithable, 
and provide for the collection of the tobacco. Dissenters were 
subject to parish taxation upon themselves and the tithables in 
their employ, as were the members of the Established Church.” 

An analysis of parish tax levies furnishes information on the 
meaning of a tax-supported state church to the inhabitants. Using 
three representative levies in the vestry book of St. Paul's parish, 
Hanover County, the following data suggest an answer to the 
question, “Where did the ‘money’ go?” In 1715 there were 729 
tithables who contributed to the total levy of 23,69214 pounds of 
tobacco at 3214 pounds per tithable. 


Levy of 1715 


To the minister, the Rev. Thomas Sharp .....................cc0c0ecee0000e 16,000 
To the clerk of the vestry, who was also a reader .................... 1,500 
IY ic. ita isicchindbsdeeianiehcantinieaipinsenctienisleiavndeinin 910 
For wine for the CommuniON SETVICE ....................scecceeeeeeeseeeneeee 60 
For what later became secular affairs exclusively, mainly 

Ie I IIT srs si ceccnieinentnasebsninbinnnaibiniaeseniinietadnnnieen 1,227 
To churchwardens past and present for unsettled accounts 

and for miscellaneous duties .................ccscrscsscscssssrscssrercecseees 3,995 


In 1731 there were 1,185 tithables who contributed to the total 
levy of 37,920 pounds of tobacco at 32 pounds per tithable. 


Levy of 1731 


To the minister, the Rev. Zachariah Brook ......................:c00e000000+ 17,280 
ES EDP OATS LOA TE OTE TE 491 
To the clerk and reader, plus cask ..............:ccsssssssesssssscsesrseseceoserss 1,560 
To the sextons, wages and extra Work .0........ccccccccccccceeeeceeseceeseeeeeees 1,300 


imported, all Indian servants sixteen years of age or older, and freemen sixteen 
years or older. Ibid., Il, 84. In 1680 a redefinition made Negroes tithable when 
twelve years of age and servants at fourteen. Ibid., II, 480. In 1705 the definition 
was substantially set for the remainder of the colonial period: all male persons 
sixteen or above, all Negro, mulatto, Indian women, sixteen or above, “not being 
free,” except that in all cases the county courts or vestries could exempt for 
reasons of charity. Ibid., III, 258-59. In 1723 all free Negroes, mulattoes, or 
Indians above sixteen were to be tithables. Ibid., IV, 133. 

69 Hartwell, Blair, and Chilton, The Present State of Virginia, 54. In 1748 the 
Assembly ordered the laying of the parish levy by October 15. Hening, Statutes, 
IV, 205. This was not observed very carefully, and in 1765 the Assembly ordered 
all levies to be determined before April 10 annually. Ibid., VIII, 103. 

70 Hening, Statutes, VI, 88; IX, 164. 
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Payments for church land and allotment for purchase 


TE ee MT mT 5,600 
a I IE III caiscccctrinnitsctisecscrscinaserasiinnasisitictiietaiinnagiaiii 5,864 
For what later became secular affairs exclusively, mainly _ 

the caring for the poor, WidOws, etC. ..............:.sccscssesseeeeseeeeeeeneeees 3,200 
To churchwardens’ accounts, past and present .............:ccsseeeees 2,319 
Unclassified 

Received ................ 298 

Overplus ................ 319 


In 1756 there were 2,115 tithables who contributed to the total 
levy of 67,680 pounds of tobacco at 32 pounds per tithable. 


Levy of 1756 
To the minister, the Rev. Patrick Henry, plus cask 


RTT IID sisscainsecisanininsacinsiniscsinsitiscimslectahemtihittiligasinddeabuaaiuniaiian 17,280 
Se I, I CIID wiccseesssiisennsrnscihasisiniasivnschappisennaaaiapaadaadaialiaa 2,560 
Te I cxicicecsessimsscsensichicssitesineiaicamiiiisamieaineadaa a ila eam 1,200 
For the support of the poor, later a secular duty exclusively ...... 13,160 
To clerk, Hanover County, for copying list of tithables .............. 79 
To clerk of vestry for processioning OFdeTs .............cssseeseseeeeees 500 
I aS cst entnildsatahdnch plete acacia tailed 4,061 
To collectors for money debts (£180 2s. 314d.) ....cccecceeseeseeeeees 28,240 

This cash account may be summarized as follows: 

_ ,__d___ geuRESRREE ERIE Wcsopenrpee rae we eres £126 18s. 914d. 

To the pastor, or for church 

ornaments, or glebe repairs ............... £53 3s. 6d. 


These statistics do not remain merely numbers if the following 
pertinent facts are kept in mind. St. Paul’s parish was in Hanover 
County, one possessing large numbers of dissenters after the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. It was Patrick Henry’s home 
county. It was in Hanover County courthouse that the decision 
was returned in the case of the “Parson’s Cause.” The parish 
levies show the large proportion of the tobacco income in taxes 
that went for the minister’s salary and for church affairs. In the 
levy of 1756, for example, out of 38,840 pounds, 21,040 were 
directly appropriated for the payment of the ministers, clerks, 
readers, and sextons—church officials or employees. The collec- 
tion fee of 4,061 pounds would have been measurably reduced if 
the above amount had been deducted. This ratio was also the rule 
in the other levies. The dissenters could point with some justifica- 
tion to the fact that they were contributing a very large sum to an 
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ecclesiastical establishment which they professed offered them 
nothing. 

Another factor which becomes clear in a comparison of these 
representative levies is that there was an ever-increasing charge 
for the parish insolvents. The increasing number of total tithables 
offset a fairly stable total levy. The major point was that in the 
depression years preceding the Revolution—when Two-Penny 
acts were introduced to remedy the situation, when a debtor 
status was growing to alarming proportions within the colony— 
the dissenters and advocates of low taxation emphasized the 
amount that could be saved by eliminating the assessments for 
support of the state church in the presence of a continually 
increasing levy necessary for the support of the poor. 

The collection of the parish levy was originally assigned as one 
of the duties of the churchwardens, who were sometimes as- 
sisted by two officers, known, after the English custom, as sides- 
men."' It has been said that the general practice after the middle 
of the seventeenth century was to transfer collection of the parish 
levy to the sheriff, who could combine it with his legally assigned 
collections of the quitrents and county and other public levies.” 
A consultation of the many vestry books shows that there was no 
uniformity about this practice, and exceptions to the generaliza- 
tion should be carefully noted. Often, if the vestryman who was 
elected a churchwarden was also the sheriff, the parish levy was 
turned over to him for collection, but in the following year when 
the churchwarden was not the sheriff, a separate collection was 
made. In 1708 in Petsworth parish the minister was the col- 
lector of the parish levy in one of the precincts.** At other times 
there were applicants for the collection.* Truro parish, in 1769, 
held that “it is improper for any member of the Vestry to be Col- 
lector of the Parish Levy . . . it having been heretofore customary 
that the Church Wardens should have a preference of the Col- 
lection to any other person.” At the close of the colonial period 

71 [bid., I, 155, 160, 180, 240, 241. 

72 P. S. Flippin, The Royal Government in Virginia, 1624-1775 (New York, 
1919), 312-17; Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, I, 92. 

73 C, G. Chamberlayne (ed.), The Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester 
County, Virginia, 1677-1793 (Richmond, 1933), 95. 

74 Vestry Book, Truro Parish, December 1, 1769, in Slaughter, History of Truro 
Parish, 77; Vestry Book, St. Mark’s Parish, Culpeper County, 1730-1753 (MSS., 


photostat, Virginia State Library ), October 14, 1740. 
75 Slaughter, Truro Parish, 77-78. 
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the collection of the levy was offered to the lowest bidder in at 
least one parish.”* It was not unknown for the clerk of the vestry 
to be appointed one of the collectors.” 

The allotment for collecting the levy was a substantial amount 
in comparison with the payments authorized for parochial ex- 
penses. By the act of 1696 the fee was set at 5 per cent of the 
levy, was increased to 10 per cent in 1727, with an additional 
amount allowable if remoteness made it more difficult to get the 
tobacco to the landing for shipment, and in 1748 was stabilized at 
6 per cent for the remainder of the colonial period.”* Before 1748 
there was a wide range of percentage payments regardless of the 
law,”® although after that year all seem to have conformed to the 
6 per cent figure. Public notice of the levy was made in each 
church by the minister, and the collectors had to give bond to 
the clerk of the vestry for the amount of the levy to be collected.” 

The laying of the parish levy was an annual task of the vestry. 
Special levies were occasionally made if demanded, as by the 
division of a parish. The assessments brought the vestries into 
association with the parishioners in the vital way that taxation 
has always affected the taxpayer and the governmental unit levy- 
ing it. At times, petitions to the Assembly asking the dissolution 
of vestries included objections to increased tax rates for the build- 
ing of churches and chapels. The salary of the minister was the 
largest single continuing item in the parish budget, with large 
expenditures periodically for the church buildings and glebe. 

Church edifices, chapels of ease, glebe lands and buildings, 
and interior “ornaments” for the church were all provided by the 
vestries as a part of their duties pertaining to the management of 
church property. The building and repair of churches and chapels 
were major tasks confronting vestries. In the largest total levy 


76 Vestry Book, St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover, 527. 

77 Vestry Book, Truro Parish, February 2, 1734, in Slaughter, Truro Parish; C. 
G. Chamberlayne (ed.), The Vestry Book of Stratton Major Parish, King and 
Queen County, Virginia, 1729-1783 (Richmond, 1931), 195. 

78 Hening, Statutes, III, 152; IV, 205; VI, 89. 

79 The wide range of payments is shown by the following representative allot- 
ments for collection (from the vestry books, passim) : 

Stratton Major parish: 1732 ff., 4%; 1743-Revolution, 6%. 

Wicomico parish: 1705-1706 to 1714, 10%; 1714-1717, less than 10%; 1718- 
1731, at least 10%; 1732-1735, 4%; 1739 ff., 6%. 

St. Peter’s parish: 1685 ff., 5%; 1728-1731, 10%; 1732-1736, 4%; 1737 ff., 6%. 

St. Paul’s parish, Hanover: 1706-1730, 4%; 1731-1735, 4%; 1736 ff., 6%. 

80 Hening, Statutes, 1V, 205; VI, 88-89. 
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noted, Albemarle parish in 1773 assessed 112,000 pounds of to- 
bacco, the major share of which was for repairs on one church 
and the building of a new one.*’ In addition to church buildings, 
vestry rooms or vestry houses were often constructed. These 
were for the use of the vestrymen in holding their meetings and 
for the storing of church supplies, with many of them removed 
at least a mile or two from the parish church.” 

Sextons were employed in each of the parishes to take care of 
the church buildings, the churchyard, the vestry houses, and the 
delivering of the church “ornaments” for the services. In England 
the selection of the sexton was by the vestry, churchwardens, or 
incumbent, depending upon local usage.** In colonial Virginia, 
almost without exception, the vestry or churchwardens were re- 
sponsible for the appointment, and frequently they employed 
sextons who otherwise might have been charity cases. In several 
parishes the widow of the sexton was continued as “sextonness,” 
the sum paid for her duties augmented by another grant “for her 
relief.”"** In some parishes the duties of clerk of the vestry and 
sexton were combined. 

It was the responsibility of the vestry to supply the Holy Bible, 
two large Prayer Books, vessels used in the celebration of the 
communion, a “Carpet” (heavy cloth for the communion table), 
the communion linen, the surplice for the minister, a pulpit cloth, 
and the font. The vestry usually delegated one of its number to 


81 Vestry Book, Albemarle Parish, Surry and Sussex Counties, 1742-1787 (MSS., 
photostat, Virginia State Library), 278. 

2 Meade, Old Churches . . . of Virginia, I, 48; for descriptions of vestry houses, 
cf. Vestry Book, Truro Parish, February 19, 1750, February 23, 1767, and 
Slaughter, Truro Parish, 27; Vestry Book, Shelburne Parish, Loudoun County, 
1771-1805 (MSS., photostat, Virginia State Library), November 30, 1772; C. G. 
Chamberlayne (ed.), Vestry Book, Blissland Parish, New Kent and James City 
(Richmond, 1935), October 8, 1750; Vestry Book, Wicomico Parish, Northum- 
berland, October 24, 1744, and November 18, 1772 (in the latter entry the con- 
version of the new part of the old church was ordered for this purpose); Vestry 
Book, Kingston Parish, Gloucester, November 5, 1759, and November 29. 1760; 
Vestry Book, St. Mark’s Parish, Culpeper, October 9, 1733; Vestry Book, St. Paul's 
Parish, Hanover, May 19, 1747, and October 22, 1772. 

83 Webb and Webb, English Local Government . . . The Parish and the County, 
33. 

84 Vestry Book, St. Peter's Parish, New Kent and James City, 306, 310, 314, 316; 
Vestry Book, St. Paul's Parish, Hanover, 98 ff., 112 ff., 161, 336, 365, 369, 372, 
395; Vestry Book, Kingston Parish, Gloucester, 20-23. 

85 R. A. Brock (ed.), The Vestry Book of Henrico Parish, Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia, 1730-1773 (Richmond, 1874), passim; Vestry Book, St. Peter’s Parish, New 
Kent and James City, 31 ff. 
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purchase the articles needed, although they were occasionally 
donated, and in two known cases the governor gave these items 
to each of the parishes in the colony.™ 

As managers of church property, it was the vestry’s important 
duty to purchase land for a glebe for the minister, furnish a glebe 
house, outbuildings, and provide livestock. This perquisite was 
allowed in addition to the minister’s salary. In the extensive in- 
structions issued by the Virginia Company to Governor Sir George 
Yeardley in 1618, the specification was for one hundred acres of 
glebe land,* and by the statutes of 1727 and 1748 an increase to 
two hundred acres was authorized, although a lesser amount was 
approved if an agreement was reached between the vestry and 
the minister.** The vestry books record payments in lieu of a 
glebe and many show the sincerity of the vestries in obtaining 
land if none was provided. In parishes where there was a par- 
simonious attitude no glebe was furnished, leading to strong pro- 
tests by the clergy, and the result that these were the longest 
vacant of ministers. The minister was responsible for keeping 
the buildings in good repair and was liable for damages if he did 
not, while anything considered natural deterioration was charge- 
able to the parish.*® In 1764 Norfolk, one of the few cities to 
assume any importance in colonial Virginia, made an innovation 
in the matter of glebes when the Assembly approved its pur- 
chase and improvement of lots in town instead of farm land.” 
The issue of whether any but an inducted clergyman had the 
right to the glebe was settled in favor of the minister on an an- 
nual basis in the case involving the Rev. William Kay in 1752." 

In addition to the duties of employing ministers, laying parish 
taxes, and managing church property, there was a vestry responsi- 
bility that brought an association of the churchwardens with the 
colonial social mores. This was the obligation of presentments to 


86 Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, 1, 383-85, 517-32, passim; Vestry Book, 
Petsworth Parish, Gloucester, in 1684. 

87 Susan M. Kingsbury (ed.), The Records of the Virginia Company of London 
(4 vols., Washington, 1906-1935), III, 102. 

88 Hening, Statutes, IV, 206-207, 440; VI, 89-90. 

89 Tbid., IV, 89-90. 

90 Tbid., VIII, 14-16. 

91 Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, 1, 142; Meade, Old Churches . . . of 
Virginia, 1, 368; cf. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 1, 49, for dispute in 1695 
in which vestries claimed only inducted ministers had the rights to the glebes, 


that vestries retained the land in common for the parishes with resumption allow- 
able at any time. 
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the county courts for offenses against the moral law. From the 
earliest days of the colony's history the churchwardens had this 
duty.** The most frequently cited indictments were for drunken- 
ness, bastardy, adultery and fornication, profanity, slander, and 
absences from church services. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the grand juries were probably more active than the 
churchwardens in presentments for violations, according to the 
county court records, but throughout the colonial era it was a 
fundamental assignment of the laymen representatives of the 
Established Church. 

Bastardy was one of the most frequent charges for moral in- 
iquity, an increased number of cases occurring after the importa- 
tion of indentured servant women. When the father’s identity 
remained unknown, or in some cases when it was known, the 
support of the bastard fell upon the parish, and this led to a 
petition to the Assembly from Gloucester County in 1696 request- 
ing removal of this drain upon the taxpayers. The burgesses de- 
clined to act, holding that sufficient laws prevailed for adequate 
prosecution of offenders and support of illegitimate children.” 
In 1748 the burgesses passed a resolution affirming Stafford 
County’s plea that persons purchasing white women servants 
should provide for the illegitimate children of these servants 
“without burthening the several Parishes with that Charge.”™ 
Any bastard not provided for was bound out as quickly as pos- 
sible by the churchwardens. 

The commandment in the Decalogue pertaining to adultery was 
rigidly upheld in the early years of the colony, but presentments 
for this offense were not as numerous in the eighteenth century. 
Similarly, indictments for fornication were less numerous in the 
latter century. Those guilty of slander received penalties similar 
to those for the other offenses: ducking, flogging, fines, and public 
repentance. Absence from church services was sufficient cause 
for presentment to the county court, but the rigid enforcement 
of the early years slackened after the Act of Toleration (1689) 
was accepted in Virginia. 

Charity to the poor was a parochial problem, and vestries had 


%2 Force, Tracts, Ill, no. 2, p. 11; Hening, Statutes, I, 155-56, 227. These 
presentations to secular rather than ecclesiastical courts, as in England, were 
another example of the separate organization developed in Virginia. 

93 Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1695-1702, p. 64. 

94 Ibid., 1742-1749, p. 265. 
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to handle the cases. The parish levies included allotments for the 
poor, and, as population increased, there was a corresponding ad- 
vance in the numbers receiving relief. The fines for offenses 
against the moral law were used by the parishes in support of 
their poor, but the demands were so great that these did little in 
affecting the total cost. A combination of circumstances resulting 
in poverty, the most notable being widowhood, often led to the 
same persons’ receiving the gratuity of the parish for many years. 
Barrels of corn and supplies of wheat, pork, and salt were allotted 
to the poor, along with other sundries, including bedding, shoes, 
clothing, and even livestock. Some women in the parish often 
took care of several charity cases and received the allotments due 
each of them for their subsistence. 

In 1727 and again in 1748 the Assembly passed an act which 
gave the county courts and churchwardens the power to remove 
children from poor parents “to prevent the evil consequences at- 
tending the neglect or inability of poor people to bring up their 
children in an honest and orderly course of life.” The decision 
as to the competence of the parents was left to the justices, and 
if the parents were judged incapable, the churchwardens were 
ordered to bind children as apprentices.*° 

A notable development in the handling of parochial poor relief 
by the vestries occurred in 1755, or possibly a few years earlier. 
Certainly in 1755 a statute of the Assembly stated: “Whereas the 
number of poor people hath of late years much increased through- 
out this colony . . . for the prevention of great mischiefs arising 
from such numbers of unemployed poor” all parish vestries were 
allowed (not ordered) to build, purchase, or rent one or more 
houses and land, the latter not to exceed one hundred acres, to 
serve as workhouses for the poor. Two or more parishes were 
permitted to join in establishing such farms. If any person refused 
to comply when assigned to one of them, it was within the option 
of the vestry to withhold allotments. These poor sent to the work- 
houses were required to wear an identifying shoulder patch “with 
the name of the parish to which he or she belongs, cut either in 
blue, red, or green cloth.” The penalty for not wearing this badge 

% Hening, Statutes, IV, 212-13; VI, 32; Vestry Book, Christ Church Parish, 
Lancaster County, 1739-1783 (MSS., photostat, Virginia State Library ), November 


20, 1752; Vestry Book, Blissland Parish, New Kent and James City, 16; Essex 
County Orders, 1754-1783, p. 167. 
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was denial of all further relief until compliance, or five lashes for 
each offense.® It is difficult to assess the effectiveness of the 
workhouses or this stigma, but it is clear that the parish vestries 
earnestly put this program into operation.” 

Several vestries took the initiative in requesting other parishes 
to join in founding a common workhouse for the poor.** The com- 
bined attempt of St. Paul’s and St. Martin’s in Hanover County 
was finally abandoned, and St. Paul’s founded a separate farm.” 
In Upper parish, Nansemond County, a workhouse had been 
established by special permission of the Assembly in 1752, and 
in 1755 the churchwardens were ordered to see if Suffolk parish 
would join in supporting it."°° With the disestablishment of the 
church, the care of the poor was turned over to secularly delegated 
overseers of the poor.’ 

As in the case of children of pauper parents, orphans thrown 
upon the charity of the parish were bound out as apprentices until 
their majority. This was done by the churchwardens on a direc- 
tive of the county court.’ The blind, the insane, the infirm, and 


%6 Hening, Statutes, VI, 475-78; H. R. McIlwaine (ed.), Legislative Journals of 
the Council of Colonial Virginia (3 vols., Richmond, 1918-1919), III, 1140, 114]. 
There is a possibility that legislation was passed authorizing workhouses for the 
poor before 1755, perhaps in 1749. Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1742- 
1749, pp. 330, 374, 376, 400. The texts of acts passed in that year are not in- 
cluded in Hening, Statutes. In 1752 Upper parish, Nansemond County, was al- 
lowed to sell some land bequeathed to the parish for glebes, the money to be used 
for new glebe land and partly for “erecting a house for the reception of the poor 
of the parish.” Hening, Statutes, VI, 268. This house was constructed and the 
parish poor ordered to it in 1754. Vestry Book, Upper Parish, Nansemond, October 
14, 1752, March 25, November 14, 1754; Hening, Statutes, VI, 519. 

97 Vestry Book, Stratton Major Parish, King and Queen, 157, 159, 195; Vestry 
Book, Blissland Parish, New Kent and James City, 147, 154, 196, 197; Vestry Book, 
Christ Church Parish, Lancaster, November 22, 1764, November 23, 1767, No- 
vember 6, 1769, November 19, 1770, and following, passim; Vestry Book, Elizabeth 
River Parish, Norfolk County, 1749-1761 (MSS., photostat, Library of the College 
of William and Mary), October 20, 1753, December 17, 1756 (the other work- 
house had burned down “by accident”); Vestry Book, Wicomico Parish, North- 
umberland, 80; Vestry Book, Petsworth Parish, Gloucester, 326, 329, 355. 

%8 Vestry Book, Dettingen Parish, Prince William, 75; Vestry Book, Upper 
Parish, Nansemond, August 23, 1755, and following, passim; Vestry Book and 
Register, Bristol Parish, 160, 164, 165-66, 168, 244. 

99 Vestry Book, St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover, 435-529, passim. 

100 Cf. n. 96; Vestry Book, Upper Parish, Nansemond, August 23, 1755, and 
following, passim; also, Vestry Book and Register, Bristol Parish, 165-66. 

101 Hening, Statutes, XII, 29-30. 

102 William and Mary Quarterly, 1st Ser., V (1896-1897), 219; for example, Isle 
of Wight County Records, 1755-1757, pp. 125-26, 131. Good examples of these 
indenture contracts may be found in Vestry Book, Petsworth Parish, Gloucester, 
by consulting the topical index under “Binding Out” and “Indenture.” 
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the sick, without means of support, were cared for by the parish 
through assessments made by the vestries in their levies. The 
payment generally made “for keeping a blind man” was eight 
hundred pounds of tobacco annually.’ Either an annual retainer 
was paid to a doctor for his attendance on the “Sick Poor” or in- 
dividual payment for each case was made.'** Albemarle parish in 
1755 limited the allowance for burial of the poor to twenty-seven 
shillings.” 

One of the most important secular duties of the vestries was 
the supervision of land processioning.’* In 1662 the Virginia As- 
sembly passed an act which specified that land processioning 
conducted by the inhabitants should determine the boundaries 
of land held by each of the property owners within the colony. 
Once in every four years, on the order of the county courts, the 
vestries of the several parishes were to divide the parishes into 
precincts, and the freeholders of adjoining lands were to examine 
and renew the boundary marks. During the seventeenth century 
this practice was not widely followed, but after the legislative 
acts of 1705 and 1710 land processioning became an integral 
part of the land policy of the colony. The vestry books after 
1705 disclose a scrupulous adherence to the legally established 
procedure. Some reference usually was made to the order of the 
county court in the minutes of the vestry meeting, more often 
than not a meeting that dealt exclusively with these affairs. The 
regular enforcement of land processioning as an accepted routine 
in the land policy of Virginia in the eighteenth century shows 
that it was a basic contribution to the determination of the boun- 
daries of private property in the colony. The utilization of the 
parish vestries for the local administration of this act emphasized 
in another way their position and influence. 

Two additional civil duties may be cited. In the same session 
of 1662 which initiated land processioning, the county courts 
were ordered to appoint annually surveyors of highways. Each 

103 For example, Vestry Book, Henrico Parish, Henrico, 60; Vestry Book, Det- 
tingen Parish, Prince William, 17, 37. 

104 For example, Vestry Book, Shelburne Parish, Loudoun, November 16, 1773; 
Vestry Book, Dettingen Parish, Prince William, 108, 113; Vestry Book, Wicomico 
Parish, Northumberland, 11, 15. 

105 Vestry Book, Albemarle Parish, Surry and Sussex, November 25, 1755. 

106 For an extended discussion of this subject, William H. Seiler, “Land Proces- 


sioning in Colonial Virginia,” in William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., VI (July 
1949), 416-36. 
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parish vestry, upon request of the surveyor, was to furnish suf- 
ficient workmen from tithables in the parish to clear the roads 
and make and repair bridges. This duty of the vestries continued 
throughout the colonial period.” From 1724 to 1730 the vestries 
were responsible for the appointment of two persons in each pre- 
cinct to examine the names of those tending tobacco plants and 
to count the plants. It was an attempt to remedy the frauds re- 
sulting from the repeal in 1717 of the tobacco law of 1713. These 
examiners were to order the destruction of all plants in excess of 
the number set in the act. Fines were to be levied on vestries 
that did not comply, but the vestry books show a close attention 
to this duty. Many of the tobacco examiners were those who 
served as land processioners.'®* 

When the parish extended to territory on both sides of a river 
and the inhabitants were too few on one side to maintain a chapel 
of ease, the parish maintained a ferry. The cost was levied in the 
annual assessments, and the vestry appointed the person in 
charge.’” It was a duty of the vestry to seat people in the church, 
or churches, of the parish, and upon construction of a new church 
it was a major undertaking to assign pews for the benefit of the 
parish.""° In Petsworth and Upper Nansemond parishes details 
about construction and repair of the church organ and the ob- 
taining of an organist occupied the vestrymen’s time at several 
meetings."'' The sale of land bequeathed to the parish, or its 
proper utilization, often put the vestries in the real-estate busi- 
ness, and occasionally money received for the sale of land was 
“laid out in Young Slaves for the support of the parish.”"™* 

107 Hening, Statutes, Il, 103. Examples concerning assignments by the vestries 
to work on the highways and bridges may be found in Vestry Book, St. Paul's 
Parish, Hanover, 3, 18, 23, and following, passim; Vestry Book, St. Peter's Parish, 
New Kent and James City, 9, 14, 38-39, and following, passim. 

108 Hening, Statutes, IV, 134, 197, 241; Virginia Magazine of History and Bio- 
graphy, XX (1912-1913), 158-78; Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1712-1726, 
xlix; ibid., 1727-1740, xviii, 50. Examples showing compliance of the vestry with 
the tobacco counting acts may be found in Vestry Book, St. Paul’s Parish, Han- 
over, 109-11, 122, 126; Vestry Book, St. Peter's Parish, New Kent and James City, 
9-11, 15, 25-26, 33-34, 37. 

109 Vestry Book, St. Peter's Parish, New Kent and James City, xxi-xxii, 3-33, 
passim, 693, 695; Vestry Book and Register, Bristol Parish, 2, 3, 7, and following, 
passim; Vestry Book, Henrico Parish, Henrico, 6 ff., passim. 

110 For example, “Pews Allotted to Families &c in the New Church Vizt,” in 
Vestry Book, Stratton Major Parish, King and Queen, 166-71. 

111 Vestry Book, Upper Parish, Nansemond, November 15, 1762, and August 4, 


1770; Vestry Book, Petsworth Parish, Gloucester, 236-61, passim. 
112 Vestry Book, Lynnhaven Parish, Princess Anne, 83. 
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In the colony of Virginia the Church of England was the Estab- 
lished Church. The harsh conditions imposed by a foreign and 
hostile environment, geographical separation from the country 
whose dominion was recognized, and the absence of a competent 
episcopal form of organization led the people of the colony to 
adapt their own distinctive, local characteristics to the structure 
of the church in Virginia. The outstanding contribution to the 
colonial church organization, through the pressures of necessity, 
was the administrative effectiveness of the Anglican parish sys- 
tem. In the parish the vestry controlled affairs, and in the per- 
formance of its many duties it exercised a real and continuing in- 
fluence. 














Willie P. Mangum and the 
Whig Revival of the 


Doctrine of Instructions 


By WILLIAM S. HOFFMANN 


I. DECEMBER 1834 THE NORTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 
was in a bitter debate. Democrats wanted a resolution to be 
adopted instructing their senators to expunge a censure of Jack- 
son from the records of the United States Senate, and Whig legis- 
lator Samuel Fleming called the resolution part of the “Jacksonian 

. reign of terror” to put down all who differed from them.' 
Historians generally ignore the tumult caused by the instructions 
battles, but when they mention it they usually accept this Whig 
view. For example, Clement Eaton in a recent study declared: 
“The exultantly victorious Jacksonians were disposed to use their 
power ruthlessly . . . and they found the doctrine of instruction 
a ready instrument at hand for their purposes. The conservative 
Whigs . . . were cast in the role of defender of minority rights and 
upholders of the federal Constitution.”” 

For too long historians have denounced the Jacksonians as 
ruthless partisans. The truth is that in many instances their po- 
litical enemies were the bitterest partisans and the ones who 
originated some of the most unsavory political maneuvers of 
the era. Certainly in the North Carolina party battles of the 
Jacksonian era the Whigs first attempted to use instructions for 
partisan purposes, and Willie P. Mangum, instead of being one 
of the victims of a weapon forged by a ruthless majority, was one 
of the leaders who revived the doctrine of instructions for po- 


1 Raleigh Register, December 23, 1834. 

2 Clement Eaton, “Southern Senators and the Right of Instruction, 1789-1860,” 
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litical gain. Mangum’s martyrdom resulted, not from a “remark- 
able display of moral courage and independence of thought” 
which advanced “the cause of liberalism,”* but from failing to 
judge correctly the election returns. His mistake was that he 
jumped off the Jackson bandwagon a little too soon. 

Willie P. Mangum was the most chameleon-like figure in North 
Carolina politics. In spite of his frequent changes he was always 
ardent in the causes which political expediency dictated that he 
champion. A staunch Federalist while in college, when he first 
needed the votes of the Republican farmers of his county he was 
rapturous in his assertion of Republican principles.* While in the 
state legislature he became a member of the dominant faction 
and received its support in his quest for state offices and a seat in 
Congress. As had the others in the dominant group, in 1824 he 
opposed Andrew Jackson and supported William H. Crawford.® 
Disapproving of almost everything John Quincy Adams stood for, 
Mangum in 1826 announced that if his group could get “no bet- 
ter,” they would support Jackson.* They could get “no better” 
and the election of 1828 found Mangum as an elector on the Jack- 
son ticket and an ardent champion of the man he had opposed in 
1824. Mangum disapproved of many of Jackson’s actions, but 
while it was expedient to remain a Jackson man he did so. In 
1830 some complex political maneuvers, plus a pledge to oppose 
all federal internal improvements and continue his support of 
Jackson, enabled him to win a seat in the United States Senate.’ 
While in the Senate Mangum could declare that the United States 
Bank was an “indispensable necessity,” and yet twice vote against 
its recharter.* During the nullification crisis Mangum’s personal 
feeling seemed to approve South Carolina’s actions, but because 
most North Carolinians regarded nullification as “a species of trea- 
son,” Mangum joined the throng and condemned it. Mangum’s 

3 Ibid. 

4 Henry T. Shanks (ed.), The Papers of Willie Person Mangum (4 vols. to date, 
Raleigh, 1950-__), I, xvi; hereafter cited as Mangum Papers. 

5 Ibid., xviii-xxi; William S$. Hoffmann, “North Carolina Politics in the Jackson 
Period, 1824-1837” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1953), 14-17. 

6 Mangum to his wife, April 8, 1826, in Shanks, Mangum Papers, I, 268. 

7 Romulus M. Saunders to Mangum, December 3, 1830, ibid., I, 391; Tarboro 
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enemies exaggerated little when they declared: “Mangum has 
been Federal and Anti-Federal; Jackson and Anti-Jackson; Cal- 
houn and Anti-Calhoun; Clay and Anti-Clay; Nullifier and Anti- 
Nullifier. . . . There is no politician in the state who cannot re- 
member the period when Mr. Mangum has been upon his side 
and upon the other also.”’® 

In late 1833 the political situation seemed to make another 
shift desirable to Mangum. For one thing, about half of the 
state’s political leaders who had championed Jackson were no 
longer his supporters. In 1832 leading politicians had supported 
an anti-Van Buren electoral ticket pledged to Jackson and Philip 
P. Barbour, and although they had suffered a thorough defeat at 
the polls, they remained an important and highly vocal group. 
Mangum had flirted with this group, but finding the time not yet 
ripe he had reluctantly cast his vote for the Jackson-Van Buren 
ticket. Many of the Jackson-Barbour men had used Jackson’s de- 
mand for a Force Bill as an excuse to become open enemies of 
the administration, but Mangum still bided his time. The Na- 
tional Republicans had championed Jackson’s anti-nullification 
policies, and in 1832 some had even voted the Jackson-Van Buren 
ticket to show their disapproval of the nullification leanings of the 
Jackson-Barbour men. Yet as soon as the crisis ended the National 
Republicans returned to their policy of opposing everything that 
the President espoused. Although having little in common, both 
nullifiers and National Republicans opposed the administration, 
and Jackson’s decision to transfer the government's deposits from 
the national bank to state banks served as an issue on which they 
could combine. Between them the two groups had more partisan 
journals and more well-known state leaders than did the regular 
Democrats, but in late 1833 they could count on fewer votes. 
Mangum co-operated with them at times but did not openly 
break with Jackson.” 

Political fence sitting can sometimes be dangerous. A leading 
Democrat warned Mangum that the “Administration Men” were 
“more than mortified” at his course and dropped hints that unless 
he gave full support to Jackson they would oppose his re-elec- 


10 Raleigh North Carolina Standard, June 7, 1842; hereafter cited as Standard. 
11 James Iredell to Mangum, February 4, 1832, in Shanks, Mangum Papers, I, 
470-73; Mangum’s speech, Raleigh Register, March 18, 1834. 
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tion.'* Mangum received even blunter warning concerning the 
policy of the anti-Jackson men. He was told that the Whigs in- 
tended to replace Democratic Senator Bedford Brown with David 
L. Swain, and “then . . . a large portion of the same party will 
turn round and elect Govr [John] Owen over you.”"* More im- 
portant was the information that “The power of money is in the 
ascendant,” and his brother predicted that the Whigs were likely 
to remain dominant for some time to come. 

Thus Mangum had to make a decision. Neutrality would gain 
favor from neither party, and if the Whigs were to dominate state 
politics, Mangum would have to make a break with the Jack- 
sonians before the Owen boom progressed too far to be checked. 
Yet Mangum was an intelligent enough judge of political senti- 
ment to know that recharter of the national bank was not popular 
with the mass of voters, and he desired to place his break on more 
elevated grounds than championship of the bank. He thought 
he could revive the doctrine of instructions and make it serve as 
a ready instrument for his purpose. 

Senator Mangum realized that distributing the proceeds of 
federal land sales to the states would be approved by the majority 
of North Carolinians. In March 1833 Jackson had vetoed the 
first distribution bill, and Mangum, still a Jacksonian at that time, 
had twice voted against the measure. He wanted to be able to 
change his vote without appearing inconsistent, and to be able to 
do so he fired the first shot in the instructions battle. 

On December 22, 1833, Mangum wrote Governor David L. 
Swain a “confidential” letter, which included a request that he 
receive instructions. Mangum pointed out that distribution would 
be popular in the state, but that unfortunately he was on record 
as stating that “without instruction” he would oppose the meas- 
ure.'* Mangum pledged his allegiance to the Whig party and 
frankly asked Swain to arrange for instructions to be sent re- 
questing him to change his vote. 

Mangum’s letter arrived too late for Swain to make the arrange- 
ments concerning distribution instructions, but it included an- 
other suggestion which was immediately taken up by the Whigs. 
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The senator had written: “The naked question of recharter is 
much weaker than the Deposite question. The battle should be 
fought on the latter.” North Carolina Whigs soon forgot about 
recharter and limited attacks to Jackson’s “unconstitutional” re- 
moval of the deposits. 

Buttressed by his alliance with Swain, the senator was ready 
for an open break. In February and March 1834 the bank fight 
reached the zenith of its fury. In the Senate Henry Clay intro- 
duced a resolution to censure Jackson for the removal of deposits, 
and Mangum supported Clay’s measure. In a philippic against the 
administration Mangum declared that all men except tools of 
Martin Van Buren regarded removal as the worst lawlessness in 
their memory. Bedford Brown accused his colleague of hypoc- 
risy, of shedding his principles, of being a defender of the national 
bank, and of misrepresenting the people of North Carolina.” 
Mangum, as usual, was voting with the majority, and the Senate 
passed the resolution of censure, but Jackson answered with a 
note protesting the Senate’s action. 

This action set off a bitter battle in the state press, and Mangum 
and Brown became the leading exponents of two conflicting 
opinions. The Whigs, who had the stronger press, followed 
Mangum’s lead. The Salisbury Western Carolinian, organ of the 
nullifiers, called Jackson’s action an attempt to establish dicta- 
torial rule and likened the protest to a monarch’s message from 
the throne."® The Raleigh Register, organ of the National Re- 
publicans, regarded the protest as a fresh example of “executive 
usurpation” and a step toward unlimited presidential power.” 
The Charlotte Miners and Farmers Journal, a pro-bank paper 
that was neutral on other issues, declared that the protest would 
destroy the Constitution.’* The Jackson-Van Buren papers denied 
the right of the Senate to censure Jackson and bitterly condemned 
Mangum for desertion, but there were comparatively few Demo- 
cratic papers and their voice was weak." 

In their common attack on removals the National Republicans, 
the nullifiers, and a few former Democrats who were friends of 
the bank emerged as a disciplined and unified party. At first some 
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National Republicans objected to co-operating with the nullifiers, 
and the feeling was reciprocated. James Graham, National Re- 
publican congressman, with a specific condemnation of Mangum, 
stated that he was in “bad company,” now that nullifiers were 
opposing removals.”® Some nullifiers scorned the National Re- 
publican party for its magnanimity in “letting nullifiers cooperate 
with them ... so long as . . . the nullifiers will be satisfied to play 
second fiddle to their local leader of the band.”*! “Dick Short,” 
the Western Carolinian’s imitation of Major Jack Downing, at- 
tacked the “Proclamation Whigs” and declared: “I'd rather see a 
thousand banks deprived of deposits, than one state threatened 
with the sword. . . . it’s my opinion if we were to put one of this 
mixed breed in the place of a whole-hog [Jackson] man it would 
be swapping the devil for a witch.”** Yet in spite of occasional 
friction the two groups developed great cohesion and rarely let 
former differences weaken them in their attack on the common 
enemy. The National Republicans forgot their belief in loose 
construction of the Constitution and spoke the language of state 
rights, while the nullification sympathizers forgot their opposition 
to the national bank and the tariff and championed the policies of 
Henry Clay. In leadership the two groups were about equally 
balanced, and Willie P. Mangum, who was on excellent terms 
with the nullifiers and had long been friendly with supporters of 
the bank, was in a good position to take command. 

Mangum’s party made use of the doctrine of instructions to 
embarrass its political enemies. Whigs in the Virginia legisla- 
ture had already successfully instructed William C. Rives out of 
the Senate, but their fellow partisans in North Carolina thought 
they could accomplish their purpose before the legislature met. 
Whig politicians arranged for party meetings to instruct senators 
and congressmen to restore the deposits.** Henry W. Connor, 
Democratic congressman from Lincoln County, replied to one 
such petition with a respectful answer. He declared that he would 
resign if instructed by a majority of his district to carry out some 
act which he could not approve, but he denied that the group 
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instructing him constituted a majority. The Charlotte Miners and 
Farmers Journal arraigned Connor for refusing to obey or resign 
and declared that his letter constituted a denial of the right of 
instruction.”* 

Most of the Whig resolutions attempted to embarrass Senator 
Bedford Brown. On the days allotted for introducing petitions 
in the Senate, Mangum would respectfully introduce anti-removal 
petitions and call them instructions from the people of North 
Carolina. On February 11, 1834, he introduced one such petition 
from Burke County, declared his willingness to obey, and called 
on Brown to do likewise or to resign. Brown asked for the petition 
to be read and then declared that it came from members of the 
opposite political party and did not represent the attitude of the 
state.*> A week later Mangum again called up the “instructions,” 
and Georgia Senator John Forsyth expressed disgust at the “miser- 
able petition.” Brown declared that it had been the work of “a 
partisan collection of bank men in a pot house . . . led by a dis- 
appointed politician.” Mangum took this as an allusion to Samuel 
Carson, an open supporter of nullification who had been defeated 
for re-election, and Mangum praised the defeated congressman 
highly. Burke County Whigs protested against Brown’s language, 
and Whig editors continually reminded readers that Brown had 
called his fellow citizens “pot house politicians” and the voice of 
his constituents “miserable petitions.”*° They denounced him for 
not resigning or obeying instructions. 

At the height of the removal controversy the voters of the state 
went to the polls to elect legislators. The Whigs made Brown's 
refusal to obey instructions one issue of the state campaign, and 
both parties talked of the election as serving to instruct the sena- 
tors. Most of the candidates took a clear stand. They either 
opposed recharter of the national bank, supported the adminis- 
tration, and favored the re-election of Bedford Brown, or they 
condemned removals and opposed Brown’s re-election.** Al- 
though candidates had previously asked for election because they 

24 Henry W. Connor to William Allen, February 26, 1834, quoted in Charlotte 
Miners and Farmers Journal, April 19, 1834. 
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were friends of Jackson, the election of 1834 was the first in the 
history of the state when people voted for legislators primarily 
because of their stand on national issues. The voting was close, 
and both parties claimed victory.”* Careful observers noted that 
a few western Democrats who were also admirers of David L. 
Swain held the balance of power.”® 

Whig leaders had already decided that Swain had the best 
chance to defeat Brown. The Whigs always referred to the Demo- 
crats as “the party,” but they nevertheless underestimated the 
partisanship of their rivals. The Raleigh Standard, newly estab- 
lished Democratic organ, demanded Brown’s re-election, and, de- 
spite their admiration for Swain, western Democrats refused to 
desert the senator. Swain withdrew from the contest but agreed 
to stand for re-election as governor. Brown won re-election, and 
enough western Democrats supported Swain to enable him to 
retain the governorship.*° 

In his generally nonpartisan annual message, before his elec- 
tion, Swain had pointed out the need for funds for a system of 
state internal improvements.*' After his re-election, Swain made 
an inaugural address picturing distribution of the proceeds of the 
sale of Western lands as the panacea for all North Carolina’s ills. 
He strongly implied that the most useful thing which the legisla- 
ture could do would be to instruct senators and representatives 
to support the annual-distribution bill.** He was trying to ar- 
range for the type of instructions which Mangum had requested 
the previous year. 

The legislature did pass instructions, but not the kind Swain 
and Mangum desired. The Whigs had first used instructions to 
try to embarrass political opponents, but Democrats could also 
play the game. Since its first issue the Standard had attacked 
Mangum and hinted that Democrats should accept the challenge 
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and instruct him out of the Senate.** The national Democratic 
organ, the Washington Globe, had called on North Carolina to 
instruct its senators to support Thomas Hart Benton’s expunging 
resolution, and Whigs expected their opponents to introduce such 
a measure.** On November 28, 1834, Dr. John Potts introduced a 
resolution to instruct the senators to support the expunging reso- 
lution. The Whig press denounced the Democrats for the par- 
tisan purpose behind the resolution and rebuked them for sub- 
serviency to the national party. The Western Carolinian declared 
Potts's resolution was “disgusting to all but those . . . blinded by 
manworship.”** The Whig legislators tried to delay the resolu- 
tion, and then they denounced the Democrats for wasting pub- 
lic money.*® The Democrats answered by rebuking the Whigs for 
unnecessarily prolonging the debate; the Jacksonians tried hard 
to see that the Whigs received the blame for the excessive ex- 
penditures of the session.* 

The debate was bitter in both houses. Samuel Fleming, Burke 
County Whig, declared it would be a cowardly “dereliction of 
duty . . . to remain silent while a fiend . . . is endeavoring to 
apply the torch to the citadel of American liberty.”** Neither he 
nor the other Whigs were thus derelict. Fleming reminded Demo- 
crats that next year the Whigs might have a majority and per- 
dicted that the Van Buren men would howl in anguish if a Whig 
majority tried to instruct Brown out of the Senate. Some Whigs, 
remembering the events of the past summer, asserted that instruc- 
tions should come from the people meeting in primary assemblies 
instead of from a legislature that was selected for other purposes. 
Hugh McQueen of Chatham County tried to limit instructions to 
matters of expediency, allowing the senators to decide questions 
of constitutional interpretation for themselves.*® William A. Gra- 
ham argued that Jackson’s usurpations threatened the independ- 
ence of the Senate and that it was unconstitutional to mutilate 
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the Senate journal.*° Samuel Carson delivered a long tirade 


against the administration, and ex-Navy Secretary John Branch 
held the floor for two days delivering a narrative of his experi- 
ences as a witness and victim of Jacksonian tyranny.** 

The Democrats had the votes to pass Potts’s resolution. James 
Graham, a Whig observer, noted that Branch, Carson, and others 
had by their “violent assaults done more to sustain General Jack- 
son than all his friends.”*? Graham knew that the people always 
sympathized with a person they believed unjustly persecuted, 
and he feared that the Democrats would gain as a result of the 
attack. Wendell Edwards, a former congressman and a close 
friend of Nathaniel Macon, made a strong speech defending the 
right of instructions.** A few Democrats, stung by the Whig at- 
tack, replied with equally vindictive remarks, but most of them 
let their opponents do the talking.** On December 11 the House 
passed the resolution upholding the right of instruction by 99 
votes to 28, but it passed the instruction to expunge by only 69 
to 57. On December 27 the Senate approved the right of instruc- 
tion 41 to 19, and the specific instructions 33 to 28. The Whig 
press nevertheless cited figures to show that the vote actually 
proved that the majority of free white men disapproved the reso- 
lution and thus actually instructed Brown to resign.” Whig fig- 
ures could not keep the instructions from actually reaching the 
senators. 

Brown needed no instructions, and Mangum, unless his own 
friends felt it desirable, would neither resign nor obey. Mangum’s 
mail included letters from many Whig leaders, and all but one 
pleaded with him to ignore the instructions.*° Mangum realized 
that other Whig senators were in a similar predicament, and he 
believed that his resignation would cause theirs to follow. A few 
resignations would give the Democrats control of the Senate, and 
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Mangum and the other Whigs were too ardent partisans to allow 
this to happen if it could be avoided.*7 Mangum called the Senate 
“the only barrier . . . to absolute power . . . of the executive.” 
On the floor of the Senate he declared that the legislature had no 
right to require him to become an instrument of its own degrada- 
tion. His duty, said he, was to guard the honor of the state, and 
this required him to disregard the instructions. He voted to table 
Benton’s resolution.*® 

Before Mangum had received the instructions to support ex- 
punging, the Whigs of North Carolina had introduced the type 
of resolution which he and Swain had originally planned. Pleasant 
Henderson, Surry County Whig, introduced a resolution which 
requested permanent distribution of the proceeds of public-land 
sales.°° Despite the fact that Democrats in Congress had taken a 
stand against distribuion, about one half of the Democrats in the 
North Carolina lower house supported the measure, and it passed 
by 82 votes to 32.°' Democratic House leader William H. Hay- 
wood, Jr., and other party members filed an official protest against 
the measure. They asked if the resolution was meant as instruc- 
tions, and, not quite accurately, they charged that the Whigs had 
just declared their disbelief in the doctrine of instructions. They 
then pointed out that the continued discussions of the legislature 
were costing the people money, and if the resolution was not in- 
tended as instructions, discussion of it was an unnecessary burden 
on the taxpayer." The legislature had already broken records for 
the length of its session, and the Democratic state senators refused 
to consider the resolution.™* 

Although the resolution failed, it served Mangum’s purpose 
well. The Democratic press continued to attack “disobedient 
Senator Mangum” for refusing to obey the expunging instruc- 
tion,** but the Whigs turned public attention toward the land 
resolution. They charged that the Democrats had “sacrificed the 
dignity of poor old North Carolina to gratify a miserable cabal at 
Washington.” They asserted that the failure of the resolution 
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would mean the defeat of distribution and would keep North 
Carolina from beginning a $5,000,000 road-building project “with- 
out one cent of additional tax.”* Despite fervent Democratic 
denials, Whigs constantly repeated the charge that the Democrats 
planned to cede the lands to Western states in exchange for votes 
for Van Buren."? Democrats answered that distribution was un- 
constitutional, and that if a surplus existed, the national govern- 
ment should reduce the tariff.°* The Whig arguments were more 
tempting, especially to road-hungry western North Carolinians. 

By the end of 1835 the question of removal of the deposits had 
become almost academic, while distribution was a very live issue. 
In the 1835 legislature the Whigs introduced virtually the same 
land resolution.*® Again the Democrats in the House of Commons 
refused to vote as a party, and the resolution passed.® The Senate 
Democrats were willing to compromise and meet the Whigs half 
way, but they would not support the Whig resolution. They 
passed a resolution condemning cession of public lands to Western 
states and calling it a “plain breach of public faith.”** They also 
declared that normally Congress should limit public revenue to 
the needs of government, but since the compromise tariff had 
been made in good faith, it should not be changed. They there- 
fore conceded that if a surplus of revenue existed, it could be 
divided among the states. The Whigs would not accept the 
Democratic compromise, and since some Democrats in the House 
refused to change their vote, neither measure passed.” 

Again the Whigs blamed the Democrats because the instruc- 
tions to support distribution failed to pass. They, of course, 
pointed out the inconsistency of Democrats declaring distribu- 
tion unconstitutional and then voting to distribute an “unavoid- 
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able surplus.”** Some Democrats still declared distribution un- 
constitutional, others supported distribution of a surplus only, 
while still others favored distribution of the proceeds of federal 
land sales as a permanent policy.® The North Carolina Demo- 
crats were inconsistent because they lacked the partisan con- 
formity of their more highly disciplined rivals. The Whigs gained 
more strength in attempting to pass resolutions for distribution 
than they lost when the Democrats successfully passed the in- 
structions to expunge the censure of Jackson. 

In spite of the embarrassment to Mangum, Whigs suffered little 
because of the instructions vote. Throughout the contest and the 
months following it the Whigs constantly denounced the Demo- 
crats as partisans and pictured themselves as independents. The 
Raleigh Register reported: “We behold angry, vindictive, and 
vituperative partisanship. Every question is converted into one 
of rancorous party feeling and the only test of merit acknowl- 
edged by ‘the party’ is pure unadulterated whole-hog Jackson- 
ianism.”** The Whig journals repeated the charges so frequently 
that many historians have accepted them as truth. 

Actually the North Carolina Jacksonians were not nearly as 
partisan as their enemies. Before 1834 in selecting Democratic 
candidates for state offices comparatively little attention was paid 
to their views on national affairs. Only senators were required to 
be Jackson men. In 1834 the Whigs poured vitriolic denunciations 
on “the party” for refusing to desert Bedford Brown, but “the 
party” received no credit for nonpartisanship when some of its 
members cast their votes for Swain instead of the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate. In selecting a speaker of the House the party 
which was supposed to acknowledge no merit except “whole-hog 
Jacksonianism” refused to oppose William J. Alexander, an inde- 
pendent with decidedly anti-Jackson leanings.” It refused to oust 
the state treasurer and several secretaries and doorkeepers who 
were acknowledged enemies of Jackson. Democrats did vote to- 
gether in electing a state printer and council of state, but they ex- 
plained their partisan support of a council slate on the ground that 
the council and governor made temporary appointments. Governor 

64 [hid., December 22, 1835. 

65 Richard Dodds Spaight’s inaugural address, Raleigh Standard, January 2, 
1836; Tarboro Free Press, July 2, 1836; Raleigh Register, December 22, 1835. 
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Swain had lost all claim to nonpartisanship when he bitterly at- 
tacked the national administration in his inaugural address, and if 
Mangum had accepted the doctrine of instructions and resigned, 
the governor and council would have selected a temporary re- 
placement.® In 1835 the Democrats retained their majority and 
did select speakers on a partisan basis. They voted together in 
successfully electing former-Congressman Richard Dodds Spaight 
as governor, but Swain was constitutionally ineligible and Spaight 
was as qualified as his Whig opponent. They elected Romulus M. 
Saunders to a judgeship, and the outcry over their partisan sup- 
port of Saunders was great. They retained the Whig secretaries 
and doorkeepers.® In 1836 the Democrats had a bare two-vote 
majority in the legislature and elected a Democratic senator to 
replace Mangum, but for the other positions they voted for the 
individual while the Whigs voted in a partisan manner. As a 
result all four of the new Superior Court judges and most of the 
district solicitors were Whigs. Not until 1838, when the Whigs 
first gained control of the state legislature, did political proscrip- 
tion begin.”” Yet because the Democrats voted as a party to in- 
struct Willie P. Mangum they have received condemnation as 
bitter partisans. 

Although the party itself lost practically nothing through Man- 
gum’s refusal to obey or resign, the senator's position was never- 
theless embarrassing to the Whigs. The Whig spokesmen con- 
tinued to argue that the people had the right to instruct senators, 
but they insisted that the people’s voice could not be determined 
by a partisan legislature. They tentatively admitted that in state- 
wide elections the voice of the people might be speaking.” In 
the first direct election for governor, which occurred in August 
1836, the Whigs made a strong campaign, and one issue was the 
unfair partisan action of the Democrats in instructing Mangum 
for the sole purpose of removing him from the Senate. Occasion- 
ally in predicting victory Whigs declared that the election would 
show whether the people had wanted the instructions sent to 
5 68 James Hutchinson, To the Freemen of Mecklenburg County, 1835 (n.p., n.d.), 
7 ° Tarboro Free Press, November 28, December 5, 12, 1835; Raleigh Register, 
January 3, 1836. 

70 J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Party Politics in North Carolina, 1835-1860 
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Mangum or whether they wanted Brown to resign.”* Local issues, 
the Democratic position on distribution, plus the personal popu- 
larity of Whig candidate Edward B. Dudley enabled the Whigs 
to capture the election, and after the election they shouted in 
chorus that the state's senators should oppose Van Buren or re- 
sign."* Mangum was quoted as stating that had Dudley lost he 
would have resigned.” 

The gubernatorial campaign was only the first round in the 
presidential election of 1836. The Whigs of North Carolina had 
nominated Hugh Lawson White for president, and their twin 
campaign issues were Van Buren’s alleged abolitionism and the 
extreme partisanship of the Democrats. Occasionally the instruc- 
tions to Mangum were listed as examples of vicious Democratic 
partisanship.”* The state convention had made no nomination for 
vice-president and casually left the matter up to the state central 
committee.*® The Maryland Whigs nominated White shortly after 
North Carolina's action and added Senator John Tyler of Virginia 
as his running mate. Tyler, at first, was satisfactory to the North 
Carolina Whig central committee, and so it added his name to 
the ticket. The well-disciplined “mass meetings” of county Whigs 
which met to praise White and damn Van Buren easily added 
resolutions praising Tyler and nominating him for vice-president. 
Meanwhile the Democrats gained control of the Virginia legisla- 
ture and instructed Tyler and his colleague to support the expung- 
ing resolution. Tyler, unlike Mangum, accepted the principle of 
instructions and resigned. Mangum’s friends were irritated at 
Tyler's action. Weston Gales, editor of the Raleigh Register, 
called the resignation “the strongest rebuke to Whig principles” 
and urged those who approved Mangum’s course to revoke the 
nomination.** The Democrats answered that the Register’s state- 
ment proved that Whig principles meant the ignoring of the will 
of constituents.** Whigs might have preferred for Tyler to with- 
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draw, but few were willing to revoke the nomination and he re- 
mained on the ticket. His presence left Mangum in a difficult 
position. 

Democrats continued to attack the vulnerable Mangum, but 
instructions were not the major issue of the campaign. The Whigs 
carried on a campaign of personal abuse. Even their champion- 
ship of distribution, a popular measure which had gained for 
them great strength, received comparatively little attention as 
Whig spokesmen tried to outdo each other in pouring denuncia- 
tions on the Democratic party.” The Democrats replied in kind, 
but they had merely to point out that Hugh Lawson White could 
not possibly be elected by the people, even if he carried every 
state in which he was running. They charged that the Whigs in- 
tended to transfer the election from the people to the House of 
Representatives,*° and enough Whigs stayed away from the polls 
to enable Van Buren to carry the state.*' The people of North 
Carolina realized that the Whigs were willing to try any means to 
win the election. They did not accept the Whig assertion that 
only Democrats were bitter partisans. 

Mangum’s position was now more difficult than ever. To make 
matters worse, shortly before the presidential election a Whig 
legislator had become ill and resigned, and a Democrat won the 
special election to fill the vacancy.** The victory in the special 
election gave the Democrats control of the legislature and Man- 
gum’s senatorial term was due to expire. Mangum offered to 
resign in order to help another Whig win the special election, and 
state leader William A. Graham advised Mangum to remain in 
the Senate until the legislature convened. Graham believed that 
Mangum’s resignation, if properly timed, would make it possible 
for another Whig to win the senatorial seat.** In spite of all the 
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Whigs’ charges of Democratic partisanship, they still believed 
that Democrats did not have enough cohesion to elect a Demo- 
crat. Mangum’s term had but four months to run and he accepted 
Graham's proposal. On November 23, 1836, almost two years 
after the instructions had been passed, Mangum wrote a letter 
to Graham and to Hugh Waddell and enclosed his resignation.™ 
The Whig plan failed, and Democrat Robert Strange won election 
to Mangum’s seat, both for the remaining months of Mangum’s 
term and for the next six years.* 

Mangum’s party nevertheless profited from the instructions ex- 
change. In 1838 the Whigs gained control of the legislature and 
passed a resolution favoring distribution. Senators Brown and 
Strange formally asked the legislature if the resolution was meant 
as instructions and declared that if it was, they would resign. The 
Whigs avoided a direct answer by declaring that the resolution 
was perfectly clear. Brown and Strange resigned on June 30, 
1840, shortly before the next state election. The Whigs again 
gained a majority and replaced both Democrats. As had Mangum, 
Brown resigned only a few months before his term expired, but 
Strange surrendered a full two years. The Whigs named Mangum 
to replace Brown, and William A. Graham received Strange’s post. 
Mangum remained in the Senate until 1853, but Graham’s term 
ended in 1842, and the Democrats, who then had a majority, 
replaced him with William H. Haywood, Jr. The principle of in- 
struction again hurt the Democrats, and Haywood resigned rather 
than cast a vote which he knew the people would disapprove. A 
leading Whig, ex-Secretary of the Navy George Badger, replaced 
the high-minded Democrat.** Obedience to instructions cost the 
Democrats dearly. Mangum and the other Whigs who refused to 
obey instructions or resign might have championed “free thought” 
for senators when they voted against the registered will of con- 
stituents, but it was free thought for themselves, not for all men. 
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A NOTE ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND THE 
REVIVED KU KLUX KLAN 


By ROBERT MOATS MILLER 


TL MOST HISTORIANS OF THE 1920's, THE PROTESTANT 
Fundamentalist crusade and the revived Ku Klux Klan are twin 
hallmarks of reaction. In their pages the association between 
the Protestant churches and the hooded order is notorious, and 
to illustrate the extreme reaction of organized religion in America 
they invariably present the Klan as their star witness. The rela- 
tionship between the Protestant churches and the Klan needs to 
be reviewed. 

That the Klan stood at fundamental variance with the Ameri- 
can Dream few objective students would deny. By 1925 perhaps 
as many as four or five million white, Protestant, native-born 
patriots were engaged in or tacitly supporting acts of intimidation, 
terror, and torture against their Negro, Catholic, Jewish, and for- 
eign-born neighbors. They justified these acts on the ground that 
America was in dire peril and could be saved only if it remained, 
oddly enough, predominantly white, Protestant, and native-born. 
Professing to be a Christian organization and composed of Protes- 
tants, the Klan became an extremely powerful force in American 
life, especially in the Southwest, Middle West, and Far West. 
Appealing to men’s patriotism and idealism, as well as to their 
fears, hates, and frustrations, the Invisible Empire increased rap- 
idly in size in the early twenties. Not only did minority groups 
feel the sting of its displeasure, but union organizers, birth-con- 
trol advocates, internationalists, village reprobates, and “fallen” 
women as well. As these good, substantial, sheeted citizens rode 
off in their Model “T” or on their plow horse to do their nightly, 
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patriotic, Christian business, one wonders if the more thoughtful 
did not quiet their consciences with the words from the old 
hymn, “God moves in a mysterious way.” 

The connection between the Klan and the Protestant churches 
has not proved much of a mystery to many scholars. Although the 
definitive history of this group has not yet been written, a number 
of students investigating the Klan noted a close tie-up between 
it and Protestantism. These writers generally agree that the Klan 
worked hand and glove with the more Fundamentalist denomina- 
tions, that it received the open or tacit support of countless clergy- 
men, and that many of its officers were Protestant ministers. More- 
over, both the secular and church press occasionally carried news 
items telling of the Klan visiting a church. Scholarly opinion 
holding the KKK to be a malignant aspect of American Protes- 
tantism is, then, overwhelming. It would be foolish and inac- 
curate to maintain that such was not the case. The fact that Klan 
membership was open only to Protestants is in itself sufficient to 
establish a prima-facie case. The evidence implicating the Protes- 
tant churches in the rise of the Invisible Empire has been pre- 
sented by so many authorities that it need not be reviewed here.! 

Perhaps, however, certain points need to be emphasized, if for 
no other reason than that they have been rather neglected by 
historians. The observations that follow are less in the nature of 
a dissenting opinion than of a modifying report. Guilty as the 
Protestant churches may be of supporting the Klan, there are cer- 
tain facts which soften the indictment. 

In the first place, it seems apparent that if Protestantism and 
the Klan had worked hand and glove, the church press? would 
have supported this alliance, or, at least, remained judiciously 
neutral. As Al Smith was fond of saying, “Let’s look at the record.” 


1 These statements are based upon a somewhat extensive examination of the 
literature on the Klan, including not only some thirty books, but also the files of 
the American Civil Liberties Union in the New York Public Library and a hundred 
religious and secular periodicals. There is little statistical evidence on the extent 
of Klan infiltration into the ministry. However, the National Catholic Bureau of 
Information, during the years 1922-1928, found the names of sixteen Protestant 
ministers among some 102 Klan officials. Moreover, an incomplete list of ministers 
who, at various times, preached pro-Klan sermons or entertained the Klan in their 
churches numbered sixty-nine. Further, of the Klan’s thirty-nine “national lec- 
turers,” twenty-six were Protestant ministers. See Michael Williams, The Shadow 
of the Pope (New York, 1932), 317-18. 

2 Reference here is to the established church press, and not to the some thirty 
Klan publications founded for the sole purpose of propaganda. 
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On some two score occasions the Christian Century, America’s 
most influential Protestant journal, saw fit to mention the Klan, 
and in every instance the reference was unflattering. The Klan, 
of course, claimed to be the minister’s friend, which prompted 
the editors devoutly to pray to be delivered from the tender 
mercies of such friends. Clergymen who supported this hate- 
breeding organization prostituted their sacred calling. The Klan’s 
growing power elicited a three-page editorial warning, but the 
editors firmly believed the evil would pass, for, as they put it, 
“Klannishness Karries Its Own Kure.” By the following year the 
Klan’s strength seemed on the upsweep, and the Christian Cen- 
tury’s readers were reminded that the spirit of the Klan was 
against the very genius of Christianity and “that if it succeeds, 
Christianity fails, no matter what other gains may be thought 
won.” When it appeared that the Klan’s strength finally had 
ebbed—when each Knight removed his bedsheet for presumably 
the last time—the editors were filled with joy and thanksgiving 
(tempered with a little judicious misgiving) .* 

Another undenominational journal, the World Tomorrow, gave 
solemn warning against the Klan, even devoting an entire issue 
to the exposure of the group.* A third influential undenomina- 
tional Protestant periodical, Christian Work, on almost a score of 
instances leveled blistering attacks on the Kleagles, Kludds, and 
Imperial Wizards. As early as 1921 the editors were calling for 
an investigation of the KKK by the Department of Justice, for the 
Klan was unchristian and undemocratic, promising only “deceit, 
delusions, hopelessness, anarchy and cruelty.” The editors be- 
lieved that a “religious revival under the auspices of the Klan 
reminds one of the ‘Christian’ mob in Russia or Poland or Rou- 
mania howling for blood in the Jewish quarter, for the glory of 
the good Lord Christ!” Klansmen were said to be traitors—the 
greatest menace to true Americanism the country had known 
since the Civil War.° 

3 Christian Century (Chicago, 1884- ), XXXIX (March 9, 1922), 293-94; XL 
(May 10, 1923), 579-80; XL (October 11, 1923), 1287-89; XL (November 15, 
1923), 1462; XLI (November 20, 1924), 1497; XLV (March 8, 1928), 306-307. 
Reference will not be made to all the citations the writer has in his files, but only 
to representative editorials and articles. 

4 World Tomorrow (New York, 1916-1934), VII (March 1924). 

5 Christian Work (New York, 1866-1926), CX (January 15, 1921), 59; CXI 


(August 20, 1921), 214; CXVIII (January 31, 1925), 113; CXVII (July 12, 
1924), 40. 
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The Christian Herald, still another important independent Prot- 
estant publication, also found precious little Christianity in the 
Klan. The KKK could only result in lawlessness and disorder, 
maintained the editors, for justice is pictured as having her eyes 
bandaged for the sake of dealing impartially, not with her entire 
face masked to escape detection.°® 

The Federal Council of Churches published two periodicals 
which, although not necessarily expressing the official position 
of the Council, certainly reflected its views. Information Service 
on several occasions described the Klan in uncharitable terms," 
as did the Federal Council Bulletin.* 

Undenominational journals and the Federal Council periodicals, 
perhaps, might have been in a position to attack the Klan without 
fear of reprisals. Editors of denominational papers, however, were 
in a more vulnerable position, and surely they would not have 
been able to withstand the Klan’s wooing if their readers had all 
been seduced by persuasive Klaliffs and Klaziks. 

The American Mercury to the contrary, all the Methodist papers 
were not “discreetly quiet about the Klan.”® For example, the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate termed the Klan an abnormal 
and vicious organization, a society which began the alphabet of 
American principles with “K” and never progressed beyond that 
one letter. Furthermore, any pastor who “refrains from denounc- 
ing an organization that plots its deeds in secret and executes its 
purpose cruelly and under mask, is not worthy to preach the 
gospel of an open-minded and clear-breasted Christ.”” 

A sister publication, the New York Christian Advocate, also 
kept its honor inviolate in so far as the Klan was concerned. The 
Invisible Empire, according to this paper, was neither Christian 
nor American. Ministers approached by the cloaked patriots with 
bribes of money should cry, “thy money perish with thee.” The 
fact of the matter is, the editors considered “The K.K.K. No Per 
Cent American.” When an irate reader complained at the harsh 


6 Christian Herald (New York, 1878- __), January 13, 1923, p. 26. 

7 Information Service (New York, 1920- ), September 15, 1921, p. 5; Jan- 
uary 12, 1924, pp. 1-2. 

8 Federal Council Bulletin (New York, 1918- ), VI (February-March 1923), 
inside cover; V (October-November 1922), 16; V (December 1922-January 1923), 
$2; VII (January-February 1924), 11-13. 

® American Mercury (New York, 1924-  ), VII (April 1926), 431. 

10 Northwestern Christian Advocate (Chicago, 1852- ), LXIX (June 29, 1921), 
716; LXIX (April 20, 1921), 459; LXX (May 24, 1922), 581. 
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treatment meted out to the Klan by the editors, they replied that 
by striking the Klan they were not striking Protestantism. “God 
forbid! The blow is being struck by those who, thinking to serve 
the cause of light and liberty, which is Protestantism, give their 
support to a group which hides its very face from the light of day, 
and pursues its ends by the method of the mask, the black hand 
and the poison pen.” 

Much less space was devoted to the Klan in the Nashville 
Christian Advocate. Yet it is of interest to find contributors damn- 
ing the group and to find the editors saying: “We sincerely trust 
that there may be found in the South only a few who have any 
sympathy whatever with the revived Ku-Klux organizations. . . . 
If civil procedure through the established channels of a great 
government is not now adequate, it is time to try some other 
form of government rather than resort to unlawful violence.”!” 

The North Carolina Christian Advocate warned against the 
Klan’s machinations,’* and the Wesleyan Christian Advocate, pub- 
lished in Atlanta, could not believe that “any considerable number 
of our people will identify secret methods, sectionalism, parti- 
zanism and racial hatred with American democracy,” and it called 
upon its readers in the name of all that was American and demo- 
cratic to discourage and resist the “un-American and undemo- 
cratic order.”'* Even the conservative Arkansas Methodist, while 
not always disapproving of the aims of the Klan, condemned its 
methods as dangerous, saying, “let us have none of it.”"* Other 
Methodist periodicals spoke out. Zion’s Herald termed the In- 
visible Empire “pernicious,” “unlawful,” and “un-American,”’® 
while both the Western Christian Advocate“ and the Pacific 
Christian Advocate'* warned against being duped by secret organ- 
izations that appealed to passion and prejudice. 

11 New York Christian Advocate (New York, 1826- ), XCVI (August 4, 1921), 


981; XCVII (June 22, 1922), 763-64; XCVII (November 30, 1922), 1498; XCVII 
(December 14, 1922), 1565. See also issues of October 18, 1923, and September 
25, 1924. 

12 Nashville Christian Advocate (Nashville, 1832-1940), LXXXIV (June 22, 
1923), 779; LXXXII (January 21, 1921), 69. 

13 New York Christian Advocate, XCVI (August 4, 1921), 981; Information 
Service, September 2, 1921, p. 6. 

14 Literary Digest (New York, 1890-1938), LXXI (October 1, 1921), 30. 

15 Arkansas Methodist (Little Rock, 1881- ), XL (August 18, 1921), 1; XLI 
(March 16, 1922), 1; XL (June 16, 1921), 10. 

16 Zion’s Herald (Boston, 1823- ), XLIX (September 21, 1921), 1191-92. 

17 Literary Digest, LXXII (September 2, 1922), 36. 

18 Christian Century, XLI (October 23, 1924), 1386. 
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It appears, then, that while the Methodist press might have 
denounced the Klan more vigorously and frequently than it did, 
at least nine leading papers of this denomination were not com- 
pletely silent. Moreover, not a single endorsement of the Klan 
was found by the present writer in the Methodist press, while 
many of the attacks on the Klan were quite savage. 

Presbyterian editors, apparently, were too good logicians to be 
duped by the Klan’s dictum: “Let us do evil that good may come.” 
For example, the Presbyterian Advance, published in Nashville, 
carried at least a dozen references to this society, all as barbed as 
Scottish thistles. The Klan, the editors maintained, was “un- 
American and un-Christian” and unnecessary. Moreover, there 
was always potential danger in the political activities of a secret 
society “which has no political principles.” The editor, James E. 
Clarke, wanted all to know that he was “in no manner related to 
one E. Y. Clarke, of Atlanta, Georgia”—of Klan fame. Perhaps 
the most damning editorial—from the Protestant viewpoint— 
against the Klan appeared when editor Clarke stated that its 
principles were diametrically opposed to American ideals and 
were, in fact, “essentially Roman Catholic principles.” To clinch 
matters, the editor wisely pointed out that the churches were 
having troubles enough of their own without mixing in those of 
the Klan.’® 

Another Presbyterian publication, the Continent, charged that 
the Klan was simply a “money-making scheme” and that Protes- 
tants should everywhere “set faces like flint against the Ku Klux 
revival and denounce it for the devilish mischief it is.”*° 

The Presbyterian Banner believed that the KKK was the “es- 
sence of mobocracy” and that its “methods strike at the very 
heart of what is held dear to American principle, and by the best 
in American life.”*' A similar position was taken by the Herald 
and Presbyter, although this paper weakened its charges by de- 
voting considerable space to condemning Roman Catholics who 
mobbed Klan meetings.” 

19 Presbyterian Advance (Nashville, 1910- ), XXIV (September 29, 1921), 4; 
XXIV (September 8, 1921), 5; XXV (August 10, 1922), 5; XXVI (December 21, 
1922), 4; XXXII (September 3, 1925), 5; XXXIII (June 10, 1926), 4-5. 

20 Continent (Chicago, 1870-1926), LV (February 28, 1924), 265; LII (Sep- 
tember 29, 1921), 1085. 

21 Presbyterian Banner ( Pittsburgh, 1852-1937), CVIII ( August 25, 1921), 3-4. 


22 Herald and Presbyter (Cincinnati, 1839-1925), XCIV (September 12, 1923), 
4, 
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There is an old saying that true gentlemen travel only the 
Episcopal road to heaven. Certainly few “gentlemen” would 
travel the Klan road to Americanism. Thus it is not surprising to 
find Protestant Episcopal journals scorning masked mobs. The 
Klan, believed the editors of the Southern Churchman, was a 
“menace which all thoughtful persons should combine to pre- 
vent.” After all, wrote a contributor to this paper, masked organi- 
zations were an invitation to “any band of roughnecks” to punish 
those who incurred their displeasure. The same writer also be- 
lieved that the Klan was an insult to the democracy of the South.” 

Being gentlemen, the editors of Living Church found “incredi- 
ble” the mere suggestion that an Episcopalian would be among 
these masked ruffians. “Real men,” pontificated the editors, “en- 
gaged in honorable pursuits, do not find it necessary to disguise 
their features.”** The Churchman held the Klan a “pernicious and 
cowardly breeder of class hatred” which violated “every basic 
principle of the religion of Jesus.” If it were successful, American 
democracy would go into discard.” 

Few Unitarians were Klansmen and the Christian Register re- 
flects this fact, although one suspects the usually outspoken editor, 
C. C. Dieffenbach, of pulling his punches. Perhaps he was too 
busy fighting to uphold civil liberties against the onslaughts of 
the Boston Irish to have much sympathy with Roman Catholics. 
In any event, while this paper criticized the Klan, it was in some- 
what weak tones.*° The Universalist Leader, however, on a dozen 
occasions used trenchant tones in unmasking the Klan’s pre- 
tensions.** 

Other religious editors spoke positively. The Reformed Church 
Messenger, for instance, termed the Klan a “source of dishonor 
and shame” which should not be tolerated among free men.** A 
Disciples paper issued a strong warning against ministers joining 

23 Southern Churchman (Richmond, 1835- ), LXXXV (November 20, 1920), 
3; LXXXVII (May 27, 1922), 11; LXXXVII (October 28, 1922), 12. 


24 Living Church (Chicago, 1878- ), LXIX (August 11, 1923), 469; LXIX 
(May 5, 1923), 5. 
25 Churchman (New York, 1845- ), CXXVIII (July 28, 1923), 7. 


26 Christian Register (Boston, 1821- ), CI (December 7, 1922), 1158-59; CII 
(October 4, 1923), 939. 


“7 See, for example, Universalist Leader (Chicago, 1898- ), XXVII (November 
15, 1924), 3-4. 

28 Reformed Church Messenger (Lebanon, Pa., 1835-1936), XC (August 25, 
1921), 4; XCIII (October 16, 1924), 4. 
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the Klan.” The Lutheran called it a dangerous and ill-advised 
scheme, “projected by a dreamer, seized by profiteers and used 
by mobs.” In short, the order was “utterly indefensible.”*’ A Con- 
gregational journal blamed racial violence on the “skulking night 
riders of the Ku Klux Klan.”** 

Baptists, together with Methodists and Disciples, are generally 
considered to have given the Klan its strongest support. However, 
the official organ of the Northern Baptist Convention, the Baptist, 
did not endorse the society. In an editorial significantly entitled 
“White Faces, but Red Hands,” the editors warned that “in the 
name of liberty, humanity, Christianity and the principles of 
Americanism, we must denounce this order as criminal and dan- 
gerous. No communist conspiracy could be more so.”** Probably 
more than one subscriber could have been heard mumbling under 
his breath the classic words of Owen Wister’s Virginian, “When 
you call me that, smile!” If so, the statement of the assistant 
editor penned six years later probably increased the incidence of 
apoplexy among a good many people, both Baptists and gangsters. 
U. M. McGuire found the methods of the Klan even more ruthless 
and efficient than those of Chicago gunmen—and this in the era 
of Capone!* 

A second Northern Baptist paper, Watchman-Examiner, edited 
by a leading Fundamentalist, Dr. Curtis Laws, was mildly critical 
in its evaluation of the Klan. While agreeing with the Klan that 
America faced a threat from certain sources, Dr. Laws hoped 
that the Klansmen would take off their masks and make their 
fight in the open. And when, in 1928, the Knights unmasked, he 
rejoiced and hoped they would take off their nightgowns too, 
“except when they go to bed.”™* 

The views of the Southern Baptist press are difficult to evaluate. 
A Virginia paper, the Religious Herald, carried no open attack 
upon the Klan, but in several editorials and articles its opposition 


29 Christian-Evangelist (Kansas City, Mo., 1864- ), LX (December 13, 1923), 
1582. 

30 Lutheran (Philadelphia, 1919- ), VI (July 17, 1924), 13; III (September 
29, 1921), 4. 

31 Congregationalist (Boston, 1816- ), CXIV (August 7, 1919), 163. 

32 Baptist (Chicago, 1920-1933), II ( April 23, 1921), 358. 

83 [bid., VIII (December 3, 1927), 1507. 

34 Watchman-Examiner (Worcester, 1819- ), N. S., X (December 14, 1922), 
1605-1606; XVI (February 2, 1928), 137. 
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to masked bands was made clear.** The Alabama Baptist never 
vigorously condemned the Klan, never openly endorsed it, but 
followed a policy that can best be described as “neutral.”** This 
was almost the identical position taken by a Kentucky paper, the 
Western Recorder.” In general, it may be said that the Southern 
Baptist press condoned the aims but condemned the methods of 
the Klan. On this issue Southern Baptist editors were too discreet 
to make good Old Testament prophets. 

Here, then, is one aspect of the record which needs emphasiz- 
ing—an aspect ignored or misrepresented by most commentators 
on the Klan. While a considerable element of the Protestant 
press hedged or remained silent on the Klan issue, no evidence of 
complete and open support was found. Moreover, the great ma- 
jority of religious editors warned their readers to shun this dan- 
gerous society. Thus, when historians speak of the close tie-up 
between the Protestant churches and the Klan, an exception must 
be made of the Protestant press. 

A second point worthy of investigation is the attitude of the 
Protestant churches toward the Klan as reflected in the minutes 
of the various national conventions, assemblies, and councils of 
the major denominations. These bodies adopted scores of resolu- 
tions against lynching and mob violence.** Some of these utter- 
ances could justly be applied to the night-riding activities of the 
Klansmen. When, however, the investigator searches for resolu- 
tions which specifically or unmistakably refer to the Klan, he is 
rather poorly rewarded. Official assemblies and conventions 
skirted the Klan issue in an unseemly fashion.*® Still, the record 
is broken here and there by an occasional courageous pronounce- 
ment denouncing the hooded band. And it may be categorically 


35 Religious Herald (Richmond, 1828- ), XCVI (March 8, 1923), 10; XCV 
(June 22, 1922), 8-9. 

36 Alabama Baptist (Birmingham, 1874- ), LII (May 5, 1921), 3; LV (July 
8, 1924), 4; LV (July 10, 1924), 4; LVIII (August 18, 1927), 3; LIV (July 12, 
1923), 4; LV (August 7, 1924), 4. 

37 Western Recorder (Louisville, 1825- ), January 25, 1923, p. 12; February 
7, 1924, p. 11; November 3, 1921, p. 9. Two other Southern Baptist papers, Word 
and Way (Kansas City, Mo., 1896- ) and the Baptist Courier (Greenville, S.C., 
1869- ), also followed a policy of neutrality. 

38 This conclusion is based upon a thorough examination of the minutes of the 
national meetings of thirteen major Protestant denominations. 

39 A study of three major denominations in Pennsylvania disclosed that virtually 
no official action was taken against the Klan by these churches at the state, district, 
or local level. See Emerson H. Loucks, The Ku Klux Klan in Pennsylvania: A 
Study in Nativism (New York, 1936), 126-27. 
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stated, furthermore, that not a single major denomination in na- 
tional meeting even hinted at official endorsement of the Klan. 

It has been noted that two publications of the Federal Council 
repeatedly chided the Klan for its patriotic and Christian pre- 
tensions. Also, in 1922 the Federal Council termed the Klan 
“subversive of every principle of civilized government,” said that 
it had no right to speak in the name of Protestantism, and urged 
the churches to exert every influence to check its spread.*° 

The following year the National Council of Congregational 
Churches warned its constituency to avoid secret, masked, “pattri- 
otic” organizations such as the Klan, for they “really foster social 
and religious suspicion, and give opportunity for lawlessness and 
brutality.” Another resolution, in an unmistakable reference to 
the Klan, termed it “un-American.”*' 

In 1922 the Episcopal House of Bishops and House of Deputies 
concurred in deprecating secret groups who in the name of 
patriotic Americanism capitalized on bigotry, hatred, and intoler- 
ance. These groups “who seek to array man against man, citizen 
against citizen, neighbor against neighbor, class against class, 
race against race, or creed against creed, are disloyal to the spirit 
and teaching of the Gospel of Christ, and to the foundation prin- 
ciples of the American commonwealth.”* 

In 1925 the Social Service Committee of the Northern Baptist 
Convention attacked Klan-like lawlessness, and two years later 
the Committee on Interracial Relationships in its report to the 
Convention mentioned the Klan by name as one of the organiza- 
tions lessening human brotherhood in America.** 

Southern Baptists also spoke. The Commission on Social Service 
in 1922, after denouncing mob violence, urged “upon our pastors 
and churches the importance of not becoming allied with or giv- 
ing approval and support to any movement or organization that 
violates or tends to violate . . . sacred and fundamental principles. 
Let us do nothing that will bring embarrassment to us or harm 
to the cause of Christ and to the government.” The following 


40 Federal Council Bulletin, V (October-November 1922), 16; Christian Cen- 
tury, XXXIX (October 26, 1922), 1336. According to the Bulletin, this statement 
met with approval, with one exception, in the religious press. 

41 Minutes of the National Council of Congregational Churches (1923), 74, 235. 

42 Journal of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church (1922), 
115. 

43 Annual of the Northern Baptist Convention (1925), 160; (1927), 144. 
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year the convention adopted a report condemning the “cowardly 
and diabolical” work of masked mobs. This condemnation was 
repeated in 1927, not only by the Southern Baptist Convention 
but also by state conventions.** 

Neither the Northern nor Southern Presbyterians in their gen- 
eral assemblies mentioned the Klan by name, although they 
voiced strong disapproval of mob violence in general. The Social 
Service Commission of Southern Methodism condemned the 
demonstrations of masked and hooded men. 

Northern Methodists hit closer to the Klan home. The Epis- 
copal Address of 1924 termed secret, masked organizations which 
arrogated to themselves the authority of the courts essentially 
un-American and a menace to society. At the same conference, 
the Rev. E. Stanley Jones introduced a resolution deploring 
Klan-like groups, and four years later the Methodist bishops 
struck another not-too-veiled blow at the Klan.*® Earlier, the 
Detroit Conference of this church had warned against secret 
organizations, and the Methodist ministers of Pittsburgh ex- 
pressed emphatic disapproval of the Klan as contrary to and 
destructive of the teachings and example of Jesus.** 

Admittedly these illustrations are not overly impressive, but 
the official record of the Protestant churches as contained in reso- 
lutions and reports at the national level was not as black as stu- 
dents of the Klan have believed. 

There remains still a third point to be emphasized. Historians 
make much of the fact that many clergymen joined the Klan or 
at least gave it their tacit support. This is true. This group did 
not, however, include any substantial number of nationally promi- 
nent church leaders. On the other hand, a considerable number 
of the clergy, both in obscure parishes and great city cathedrals, 
had both the courage and common sense to condemn the organi- 
zation.** 

44 Annual of the Southern Baptist Convention (1922), 98; (1923), 103; (1927), 
144; Hugh A. Brimm, “The Social Consciousness of Southern Baptists in Relation 
to Some Regional Problems, 1910-1935” (Th.D. dissertation, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, 1944), 45. 


45 Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church (1924), 
187-88, 295; (1928), 188. 

46 Christian Century, XL (October 25, 1923), 1380; XLI (May 1, 1924). 576. 

47 It might be noted here that biographies and autobiographies of churchmen 
were an extremely disappointing source for information concerning attitudes to- 
ward the Klan. In only a few cases did ministers or their biographers care to 
discuss the Klan issue. 
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As early as 1921, for example, the associate secretary of the 
Home Missions Council of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Rodney W. Roundy, called the Klan an unchristian, un- 
American, and money-making scheme appealing to men’s worst 
passions. It was “dangerous,” “vicious,” “evil,” a “leprous social 
disease” producing only “deceit, delusions, hopelessness, anarchy 
and cruelty.” In the same year another Southern churchman, 
the Rev. Walter Russell Bowie, then rector of an Episcopal church 
in Richmond, said some things about masked men that would 
have warmed the heart of Robert E. Lee, who had once wor- 
shipped in this church. Dr. Bowie branded the Klan an insult to 
orderly government which played into the hands of malicious 
individuals.** 

In the following year the New York World carried its famous 
exposure of the Klan. Apparently this attack aroused New York's 
clergymen, for many of them preached sermons on the wages of 
secret societies. The Rev. Ralph W. Sockman was convinced that 
all enlightened Protestants would repudiate, as he did, the Klan, 
for it was a lawless organization using evil methods.* 

A metropolitan pastor of even greater fame, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, called the Klan an “utterly un-American thing.” He de- 
clared that to commit American institutions to the care of a secret 
order of oath-bound Protestants, making the night its covering 
and tar and feathers its instruments, would be to lose those in- 
stitutions. The Rev. Robert W. Searle, of national prominence, 
preached at the Fort Washington Collegiate Church on the sub- 
ject “Christianity and Americanism vs. the Ku Klux Klan.” The 
noted Disciples leader, Dr. Peter Ainslie, termed the Klan a “pure 
fraud,” and even John Roach Straton, New York's heresy-hunting 
Baptist, declared there was no room in the United States for the 
man in the mask, and that the Klan must go.’ In the year 1922 
alone at least nineteen other New York Protestant ministers 
preached on the menace of the Klan." 

In Kansas City and Pittsburgh, Louisville and Camden, New 

48 Arkansas Methodist, XL ( August 25, 1921), 4; Christian Work, CX (January 
1, 1921), 4-5. 

49 New York World, November 29, 1922, clipping in files of American Civil 
Liberties Union ( Vol. 204) in New York Public Library; hereafter cited as ACLU. 

50 Christian Century, XXXIX (November 23, 1922), 1464; New York Times, 
December 1, 14, 1922; New York World, December 4, 1922, newspaper clippings 


in ACLU files, Vol. 204. 
51 See various newspaper clippings in ACLU files, Vol. 204. 
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Jersey, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and Laurel, Delaware, Protestant 
ministers openly denounced the Klan. When Methodist Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell was interrupted while addressing a church 
conference in Pennsylvania by the entrance of nine hooded 
Knights, he declined to accept the offered envelope, and uncere- 
moniously—like a good Methodist—showed them the door.™ 

Another Methodist, Bishop William F. Anderson, said the Klan 
was built upon both unchristian and un-American principles, 
while Bishop Luther B. Wilson used exactly the same terms in 
attacking the Invisible Empire. The Rev. R. B. Urmy, Pittsburgh 
Methodist, remembering Christ and the money changers, drove 
some coin-proffering Kluxers from his temple. Bishop W. F. 
McMurray, a Southern Methodist, perhaps remembered Samson 
when he punched one of his ministers in the mouth for boosting 
the Klan. Considering the Klan’s record, it was ironic to find the 
bishop charged with disturbing the peace.™ 

Even in Klan-ridden Oklahoma a few ministers such as W. E. 
Smith and George S. Fulcher spoke out against the order. Fulcher 
believed that in the day of the Klan’s victory “there must not be 
within its membership a single true Christian, for when the fiery 
cross rises over a submissive people, the true Christian must have 
perished in the death struggle for liberty.”™ 

Episcopal Bishop Philip Cook issued a warning, while the Rev. 
Lynn Harold Hough, Methodist minister and onetime president 
of Northwestern University, termed the Klan a “witch’s caldron 
of hatreds.”** A Southern Presbyterian lady, Mrs. W. C. Wins- 
borough, superintendent of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., lashed out at the Klan’s secrecy, violence, 
and doctrine of hate.** This outspoken woman was not whipped 


52 Loucks, The Ku Klux Klan in Pennsylvania, 127-29; Christian Century, XXXIX 
(December 21, 1922), 1598; XL (November 22, 1923), 1533; XLII (June 11, 
1925), 778; New York Christian Advocate, XCVIII (October 18, 1923), 1283; 
New York World, October 11, 1923, clipping in ACLU files, Vol. 232; Manitowoc 
Times, October 27, 1922; New York Times, December 1, 1922, clippings, ibid., 
Vol. 204. 

53 Christian Century, XL (December 6, 1923), 1589; XL (November 1, 1923), 
1406-1407; New York World, April 2, 1923; Milwaukee Leader, September 1, 
1923, clippings in ACLU files, Vol. 231. 

54 Presbyterian Advance, XXVII (November 15, 1923), 6-8; Jefferson City 
Evening Post, undated clipping in ACLU files, Vol. 204. 

55 Living Church, LXIX (September 29, 1923), 708; New York Christian Ad- 
vocate, XCIX (September 25, 1924), 1167. 

56 Federal Council Bulletin, VII (January-February 1924), 11-13. 
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for her statements, although the Kluxers were not above a little 
sadistic female flogging; but it is a matter of record that ministers 
who denounced the Klan risked retaliation in the form of bullets, 
branding irons, and blunt instruments.** 

Other ecclesiastics were heard from. Bishop W. P. Thirkield, 
Methodist, of New Orleans termed the Klan a menace, and Bishop 
Edwin Holt Hughes, Methodist, termed it idiotic and its claims 
of Nordic superiority nonsense. “It is not Anglo-Saxon blood,” 
said Hughes, “but the blood of Jesus Christ that has made us 
what we are.” Charles E. Jefferson, Sherwood Eddy, Ashby Jones, 
Edwin M. Poteat, Bishop Edwin Mouzon, William David Scher- 
merhorn, and Bishop Frederick Leete were among the other na- 
tionally prominent church leaders who refused to commend or 
co-operate with the Klan.®* 

Many Protestants, then, from liberals such as Hubert C. Herring 
to Fundamentalists such as the Moody Bible Institute officers, 
found the courage to oppose the Klan.*” In conclusion, it can be 
noted that a recent student of Fundamentalism believed that “it 
is impossible to say that any real connection between the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Fundamentalists existed.” It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Fundamentalist crusade and the Ku Klux Klan 
were parallel but independent currents in American history.” 

These illustrations obviously do not exonerate the Protestant 
churches from complicity in the Klan. They do suggest, how- 
ever, that the Klan was not an instrument of Protestantism in the 
sense, say, that the Inquisition was of the medieval church. The 
church press opposed rather than supported the Klan. Official 
church resolutions denounced rather than upheld the Klan. Na- 
tionally prominent church leaders were not identified with the 
Klan but, rather, frequently condemned its malodorous activities. 


57 See, for example, accounts in Christian Century, XLI (August 28, 1924), 
1119-20; New York Times, July 14, 1924, clipping in ACLU files, Vol. 254. 

58 New York Christian Advocate, XCIV (August 14, 1919), 1042; Everett R. 
Clinchy, All in the Name of God (New York, 1934), 105; John M. Mecklin, The 
Ku Klux Klan: A Study of the American Mind (New York, 1924), 102; Wilbur J. 
Cash, The Mind of the South (New York, 1941), 339; William D. Schermerhorn, 
“Shall We Export Christianity?” in Christianity To-Day, ed. by Harris F. Rall 
(Nashville, 1928), 172; Frederick De Land Leete, Adventures of a Traveling 
Preacher (Boston, 1952), 210-12. 

59 New Republic (New York, 1914-_ ), XXXIV (May 23, 1923), 341-42; Nor- 
man F. Furniss, The Fundamentalist Controversy, 1918-1931 (New Haven, 1954), 
38. 

60 Furniss, Fundamentalist Controversy, 37-38. 
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The Present State of Virginia: From Whence Is Inferred a Short View 
of Maryland and North Carolina. By Hugh Jones. Edited with an 
Introduction ley Richard L. Morton. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, for the Virginia Historical Society, 1956. 
Pp. xiv, 295. End maps, illustrations, appendix, notes. $5.00.) 


Answering a need long felt in the historical literature of colonial 
Virginia is this edition of The Present State of Virginia by the Rev. 
Hugh Jones. Copies of the original edition of 1724 as well as of the 
two hundred reprints made by Joseph Sabin in 1865 are confined to 
rare-book shelves and vaults, and consequently are available to but 
few readers. Yet the volume is one of the most important sources for 
the understanding of early eighteenth-century Virginia. Hugh Jones 
in a clear and pleasing style wrote of the country, climate, and customs, 
of the inhabitants, products, and institutions, and even included in a 
lengthy appendix suggestions for improving the colony. Particularly 
helpful have been his descriptions of the College of William and Mary, 
with its building “first modelled by Sir Christopher Wren,” and of the 
“Metropolis Williamsburgh” and its important buildings. 

In his editor’s introduction Professor Richard L. Morton of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, with a broad knowledge of the period, 
skillfully fits Hugh Jones into the historical setting. Apt quotations 
add interest to the account. In delineating the character and per- 
sonality of Jones and in presenting important features of his life in 
Virginia and Maryland, Professor Morton has drawn upon official and 
personal letters, parish records, court records, state archives, and the 
collections of historical societies. Illuminating is the discussion of the 
writings of the Rev. Mr. Jones and of his participation, as chief 
mathematician for Lord Baltimore, in the boundary dispute between 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. Of especial importance is the editor's 
separation of three men, each by the name of Hugh Jones, and of his 
giving definitive proof of the identity of Hugh Jones, the author of 
The Present State of Virginia, the minister of Jamestown, and the pro- 
fessor of mathematics at William and Mary with the minister-mathe- 
matician of Maryland. Much scholarly research has also gone into the 
extensive notes for the text. Over 350 notes, covering a wide range of 
topics, and with authorities cited, furnish informative data for the 
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period. There are, for instance, biographical essays for the members 
of the Council and the collectors of the customs in 1724. 

“To err is human,” however, and so it is possible to find a miscon- 
struction or misstatement! In note 169, p. 219, Professor Morton has 
Jones stating that “tenancy was not common in Virginia in the seven- 
teenth century.” Jones, however (p. 92), makes no statement about 
tenancy in the seventeenth century but uses the present tense, referring 
to tenancy at the time he was writing. Or again, according to recent 
research, Mary, the mother of Henry Scarburgh (or Scarborough), 
was not the daughter of Stephen Charlton. The spelling of the first 
name of Greene, the late professor and historian, is Evarts, not Everts. 

But in a work of such excellence one should not, would not, be hy- 
percritical. Professor Morton by his able editorship has made a note- 
worthy contribution, welcomed by all students of American history. 
The attractive format, well-selected illustrations, and end-paper maps 
of the Virginia of 1724 are other excellent features for which he and 
the Virginia Historical Society and the University of North Carolina 
Press are to be congratulated. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College Susie M. AMEs 


Acadian Odyssey. By Oscar William Winzerling. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 224. Appendixes, 
notes, bibliography. $4.85.) 


The pathetic story of the eighteenth-century Acadians continues to 
attract writers. In the present book Father Winzerling, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Taylor’s Falls, Minnesota, has presented on a wide 
canvas their expulsion from their homeland, their extensive wander- 
ings, the sojourn of several thousand in England and France, and the 
eventual migration of 1,596 from French seaports to Louisiana in 1785. 
In 162 pages the author sets forth his narrative, marked by constant 
movement and interest. Notes, appendixes, and an index complete the 
volume. 

The work is based upon elaborate research in various archives in 
Canada, England, France, and Rome, and is heavily documented. 
After the first chapter most of the references are to manuscript 
sources. Here and there new information is presented, the chief con- 
tribution being in the setting forth of the role of Peyroux de la 
Coudreniére and of the Acadian departure, on Spanish vessels, for 
Louisiana. 

Father Winzerling’s sympathy is always with the Acadians, whether 
in their expulsion from Nova Scotia, or in English war prison camps, 
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or in a dozen schemes to settle them as farmers or colonists after they 
reached France, or in their Louisiana venture. Do the Acadians deserve 
this sympathy? It can be debated. For more than twenty years the 
French government maintained several thousand on a dole, and it 
made several attempts to settle them as farmers. The Acadians would 
agree in advance to accept the lands, only to spurn them later. It 
would appear that they wished to be treated as aristocrats, for few 
made an effort to find work. They maintained a sort of “sit-down” 
strike, and remarkably enough they won out in the long run—in 1785, 
when the Spanish government provided them free passage to Louisiana 
and free land of their choice there to cultivate. 

The author is critical of the French government for not offering 
them better land than it did. It is surprising that no one apparently 
thought of settling them on the royal domains or on church lands. The 
king was interested, but not enough; the clergy, save for Abbé Le 
Loutre, appear to have been indifferent. Even Turgot, the great 
humanitarian, seems to have ignored them. Louis XVI and his min- 
isters were willing to see them depart in 1785. The story is told in full 
in this little book, and very well. 


University of Kentucky SHeLBy T. McCoy 


James Wilson: Founding Father, 1742-1798. By Charles Page Smith. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, for the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, 1956. Pp. xiv, 426. 
Frontispiece, notes. $7.50.) 


In this first full-length biography of James Wilson, one of the 
Founding Fathers, Professor Smith has filled a gap that has long 
needed filling. Wilson migrated to Pennsylvania from Scotland in 
1765, studied law under John Dickinson, and played an important 
role in Pennsylvania politics. He was a key figure in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, became an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court under Washington, and died at the age of fifty-six, at what 
should have been the height of his career, a fugitive from a debtors’ 
prison as a result of land speculation and other capitalistic ventures. 

According to the author, James Wilson's chief claims to fame were 
his contributions to American legal theory and especially to American 
constitutional development. Wilson opposed the “radical” Pennsyl- 
vania constitution of 1776 and labored assiduously until the “con- 
servative” state constitution of 1790 was adopted. He was also one of 
the most important men in the formation and ratification of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Then, through the medium of lectures on law, 
delivered at the College of Philadelphia, he expounded at great length 
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his theory of law. And finally, as associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, nationalist Wilson seized every opportunity to interpret the 
new system as national rather than federal or confederate. As Mr. 
Smith indicates, Wilson was certainly of sufficient importance to 
deserve a biography. 

Yet this book will not be the definitive biography of James Wilson 
for the reason that the author never quite solves the major problem 
which must be solved if we would understand Wilson. At the begin- 
ning of his book, Mr. Smith quotes two authors, one saying that Wil- 
son was a conservative, the other that he was a great democrat. Both 
ideas run as threads throughout the book. On the one hand, Wilson 
was a member of the ruling oligarchy in Pennsylvania, opposed the 
democratic constitution of 1776, and in essence, according to the 
author, “James Wilson was a conservative.” But on the other hand, 
Wilson joined forces with George Mason in the Constitutional Con- 
vention as a champion of democracy—“unrestrained popular govern- 
ment.” He wanted a government broadly based on the sovereignty of 
the people, with House, Senate, and President all elected directly by 
the people. He believed that the Western frontier should have equality 
in the new government, and he thought that the majority could be 
trusted without checks from the minority. As a legal theorist, Wilson 
contended that law and liberty went together, that American law must 
fit American society, and that the study of law should be based on the 
revolutionary theory that sovereign power resided in the people and 
that the people could change government at will. These ideas are 
hardly the hallmarks of a conservative, yet the average reader will con- 
clude, as Mr. Smith did, that Wilson was a conservative. It seems 
probable that some future researcher may discover that Pennsylvania 
society of Wilson’s time was not nearly as undemocratic as we have 
been led to believe, and perhaps this discovery will explain Wilson’s 
apparent democratic leanings. 

Some minor criticisms should also be noted. In a laudable attempt 
to make his book readable, Mr. Smith at times skirts close to fiction 
rather than history. Introductory and concluding paragraphs in each 
chapter and clearly defined generalizations in paragraphs would have 
pointed up the material for the reader. The work is thinly docu- 
mented, footnotes are unfortunately at the back where they are least 
useful, and there is no bibliography except in the footnotes. 

Until some historian solves the enigma that was James Wilson, how- 
ever, this book will serve the very useful purpose of restoring one of 
the neglected Founding Fathers to a place in history. 


Michigan State University Rosert E. Brown 
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History of Prince Edward County, Virginia: From Its Earliest Settle- 
ments through Its Establishment in 1754 to Its Bicentennial Year. 
By Herbert Clarence Bradshaw. (Richmond: Dietz Press, Inc., 
1955. Pp. xxii, 934. Illustrations, appendixes, notes. $10.00.) 


Historians frequently lament the paucity of good local history, but 
few are inclined to write local narratives. Though local archives are 
rich in unturned materials, a limited audience discourages the pro- 
fessional historian from exploiting these sources. As a result, a large 
proportion of such history is antiquarian and genealogical in nature. 
The present volume, although it will be widely used by the geneal- 
ogist and the provincial enthusiast, represents the type of local history 
that needs to be written and the kind that will be of great use to the 
professional historian in painting the larger canvas of state and even 
national history. 

Here is a county history that is based on exhaustive research, is 
scrupulously documented, and contains an unusual amount of raw 
material that historians of Virginia and of the nation, especially dur- 
ing the colonial period, will find rewardingly useful. Political, eco- 
nomic, and social history are handled with equal thoroughness. 

This is not an exciting account, and there is little interpretation. 
Few readers will plow through the long paragraphs, even pages, of 
unknown names. The narrative is detailed, factual, and slow. But 
the historian will find the volume a valuable work to consult; and he 
cannot but note with interest such details as Prince Edward County’s 
drafting of eight soldiers for the French and Indian War when a 
special court selected the draftees from among those militiamen 
“deemed . . . idle, vagrant, dissolute persons,” or John Randolph's 
campaigning for Congress in 1813, or the background for the United 
States Supreme Court's decision of May 17, 1954, regarding the Prince 
Edward County school system. 

Prince Edward County is representative of Southside Virginia’s 
rural, heavily Negro populated, tobacco-producing area. The county’s 
population has fluctuated little since the readjustment period after the 
Civil War. Its population of 14,668 in 1880 is exceeded by only a few 
hundred today, and the total population has varied little in the inter- 
vening decades. 

Although the narrative runs to considerable length, the author has 
kept his subject firmly in focus and does not wander astray in state 
and national developments. Adding to the volume’s usefulness as a 
reference work, elaborate appendixes and voluminous notes fill nearly 
two hundred pages, and an extensive index covers nearly another 
hundred. 
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The author, a native of Prince Edward County and a trained his- 
torian, is associate editor of the Durham Morning Herald. 


University of Richmond Nose E. CunnincHAM, Jr. 


John Filson of Kentucke. By John Walton. (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 130. Illustrations, folding map. 
$4.00. ) 


Professor Walton has ably discharged an almost impossible self- 
imposed task—that of compiling a book-length biography of John 
Filson. There is simply not enough known today about the young 
man to permit a full portrait. The author has managed to write 126 
pages, but only by devoting one chapter to Filson’s book and another 
to recounting the Daniel Boone story as Filson set it down. Moreover, 
the biography is replete with footnotes, quotations, and arguments 
over evidence, a not undesirable treatment in this attempt to be defini- 
tive. 

Yet Dr. Walton, who is both a Kentuckian and a collateral Filson 
descendant, gives a calm and judicious appraisal of a man who can 
only be called a “character.” He does not inflate his significance or 
success, nor does he ridicule him. His conclusion is one the reader 
will nod with and even applaud: “As an entrepreneur Filson was a 
failure. As a person he was uncongenial. And as an intellectual he 
was undistinguished. But because he undertook some tedious and 
petty tasks, he made a substantial contribution to American history 
and letters: his book and map sped the settlement of the West; in his 
tale of the adventures of Daniel Boone he created the prototype of 
our national hero; and as a wandering schoolmaster he carried the 
perennial aspirations of his kind for the spread of learning and en- 
lightenment to the frontier. Such is the complexity of history.” 

“Aspiration” is perhaps the key word to Filson. He was courageous 
and a dreamer, but not quite the opportunist. A Pennsylvanian, he 
fell in love with Kentucky, although he also tried trading in Vincennes, 
Indiana. His notable book, which has become a prized piece of 
Americana today, was primarily a promotion tract selling Kentucky. 
His map is historically important. He hoped to make money in land 
speculation, but was unlucky when not injudicious. He might have 
been one of the original proprietors of Cincinnati, if he had not been 
wantonly killed by an Indian. He left only debts. 

If the author cannot add to the circumstances of Filson’s death, he 
has settled his birth date rather definitely as 1753. Indeed, from the 
array of sources cited and evaluated, it seems clear that unless some 
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totally new and unexpected manuscript material turns up, the last 
word has been written on John Filson. 

J. Winston Coleman has contributed a short introduction. The book 
is indexed and includes four illustrations, one of them a near-portrait. 
The University of Kentucky Press has designed the volume attractively 
and added a reproduction of Filson’s famous map in a cover pocket. 


William L. Clements Library Howarp H. PEcKHAM 


Patrotism on Parade: The Story of Veterans’ and Hereditary Organi- 
zations in America, 1783-1900. By Wallace Evan Davies. Harvard 
Historical Studies, Volume LXVI. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xvi, 388. Bibliographical essay. $6.00. ) 


Only the first twenty-seven pages of this book are concerned with 
the period 1783 to 1865. This seeming lack of balance is entirely 
proper, for, as the author says, veterans’ organizations and societies 
using common ancestry as a basis of association were of very little 
significance in the American scene before the Civil War. The Society 
of the Cincinnati aroused considerable excitement and opposition at 
the end of the Revolution—and became a cliché of American history 
books—but it was only a small and loosely organized association. “Its 
influence upon American life was negligible,” summarizes Professor 
Davies. 

But between 1865 and 1900 both veterans’ and hereditary societies 
became firmly fixed parts of the American way of living. Urbanization 
facilitated the growth of strong local chapters of Civil War veterans, 
and railroad transportation made gigantic annual state and national 
conventions possible. By 1890 the Grand Army of the Republic, which 
originated in Illinois in 1866, had 409,489 members. In the meantime 
the Union veterans’ sons, their women, and their former enemies all 
had formed their own societies. 

Hereditary organizations appeared in great numbers in the 1890's. 
They were manifestations of alarm at the flood of foreign immigrants, 
of a heightened sense of nationalism, and of the woman’s club move- 
ment. And, more fundamentally, they were efforts to inculcate pa- 
triotism “as a sort of secular religion to unite the American republic,” 
as industrialization produced diversification in national origin, religion, 
and cultural inheritance. The largest and most important of these 
societies was the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Professor Davies finds more differences than similarities between 
veterans and hereditary organizations, but he concludes that “as 
examples of associationalism the two classes generally conformed to 
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the same pattern.” He stresses the social element as the predominant 
factor explaining the rise and success of both types of societies, and 
he believes most members joined for the pleasure of “belonging,” and 
to enjoy comradeship, prestige, “pink teas,” and a “hot time in the 
old (convention) town tonight.” 

The desire to spread patriotism was another point in which the two 
kinds of organizations were like each other. Both, though, emphasized 
the forms and symbols of patriotism and apparently hoped and be- 
lieved that the substance would follow from saluting the flag and 
singing patriotic songs. The observance of national anniversaries was 
stressed, as were reverence of the flag, the erection of monuments, 
and the teaching of American history (and the teaching of it “right’), 
Professor Davies doubts that all the societies’ efforts along these lines 
“actually resulted in any greater amount of patriotism than would 
have been otherwise the case.” 

He recognizes, though, the fact that some of the works of these 
societies were positively good. One not generally appreciated is the 
marking of historic sites and the preserving of historic places by 
hereditary societies long before state historical commissions under- 
took these tasks. Indeed, throughout his book Professor Davies main- 
tains an excellent balance and avoids being either apologist or de- 
bunker. He demonstrates that the societies were not as uniformly 
conservative as is commonly supposed, and he shows that there was 
diversity of opinion within them on many public questions. His 
severest criticism is leveled at the veterans who, in seeking pensions 
and other legislative favors, “claimed special privileges because of 
patriotic service, and confused patriotism with self-interest or partisan 
advantage.” 

One might desire to have more information about the activities of 
Confederate veterans’ societies. The author explains in his bibliog- 
raphy, however, that very little monographic work has been done in 
this field. The bibliography and the footnotes give ample evidence of 
extensive research. The reading of the book is easy, and the writing 
is illuminated by occasional flashes of humor. 


University of Florida Georce R. BENTLEY 


Constitutional Development in Alabama, 1798-1901: A Study in Politics, 
the Negro, and Sectionalism. By Malcolm Cook McMillan. James 
Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Vol. 37. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carojina Press, 1955. Pp. x, 412. Bibli- 
ography. $2.50.) 


This scholarly monograph by Dr. McMillan, research professor of 
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history in Alabama Polytechnic Institute, is more than an analysis of 
the six constitutions which, in turn, have served as the supreme law 
of Alabama between the years 1819 and 1901. As an historian, the 
author has been concerned with the basic factors which produced 
those constitutional changes. 

The present state of Alabama constituted a part of the Mississippi 
Territory, created by Congress in 1798. Mississippi became a state in 
1817, and Alabama remained a territory for only two more years. In 
1819 Alabamians wrote their first state constitution. This document, 
relatively liberal since Alabama was a frontier state, provided for 
universal white manhood suffrage. The sectional conflict between the 
hill country of North Alabama and the South-Central section with its 
plantations and large Negro population was reflected in the contest 
over whether the “white basis” for representation should be adopted 
or the principle of the federal ratio accepted. The former prevailed 
at that time. But the preponderance of power was held by the 
planters in 1861 when they were able to take the state out of the 
Union against the spirited opposition of North Alabama. 

The constitutional convention of 1865 accepted as inevitable the 
emancipation of the slaves, but withheld full civil and political rights 
from the Negroes. This situation was, however, drastically changed 
by the advent of Radical Reconstruction. The Alabama constitution 
of 1868, written by carpetbaggers, scalawags, and Negroes, contained 
not only a clause enfranchising the Negroes but articles on education, 
corporations, militia, and exempted property based on similar sections 
of the constitutions of Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa. The board 
of education was given exceptionally broad powers to legislate in the 
field of education. 

The Democrats, strongest in North Alabama, gained control of the 
state government in 1874 and promptly demanded the enactment of a 
“home rule” constitution. “White supremacy” was a dominant con- 
sideration in the writing of the Bourbon constitution of 1875. Inci- 
dentally, additional restrictions were placed on the legislature since 
that body had become associated in the popular mind with the excesses 
of Reconstruction. 

The Democratic Bourbons relied for a time on force, fraud, and 
chicanery to keep down the Negro vote. But the coming of Populism 
in the 1890's divided the whites and drew the Negroes more actively 
into politics. There followed insistent demands, especially from the 
Black Belt of South Alabama, for Negro disfranchisement by any legal 
means. Ingenious legislative devices for this purpose had already been 
utilized by Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, and North Carolina. 
The delegates from North Alabama, fearful of suffrage restrictions 
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that might work against the poor whites of the hill country and the 
“Wiregrass,” demanded a “no white man disfranchised” pledge before 
they would support the proposed constitutional changes. Such a 
promise was given and the convention of 1901 adopted not one but 
several sehemes to limit Negro suffrage—property, literacy, good. 
character, understanding, vagrancy, petty crimes, and poll-tax clauses, 
Soldier, grandfather, and understanding clauses were likewise adopted 
on a temporary basis to protect the illiterate poor whites. The author 
correctly regards the suffrage clauses of the constitution of 1901 as a 
setback in the march of democracy in Alabama and, in fact, the “most 
complicated and undemocratic suffrage article in the United States.” 
The volume is well documented and indexed and contains an ex- 
tensive classified bibliography. The emphasis is definitely placed on 
the role of the Negro in Alabama politics. But the author feels that 
the presence of large numbers of Negroes in South-Central Alabama 
and the relative scarcity of Negroes in North Alabama have made for 
a sectionalism which has profoundly influenced the constitutional his- 
tory of the state. With that thesis the reviewer does not disagree. 


Randolph-Macon College W. A. Masry 


Freedom's Fetters: The Alien and Sedition Laws and American Civil 
Liberties. By James Morton Smith. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, in co-operation with the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, 1956. Pp. xvi, 464. Appendix, biblio- 
graphical note. $5.00.) 


In this volume on the enactment and enforcement of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, Professor Smith presents the first part of a larger 
project to be completed with the appearance of a second volume on 
the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. Taken together, the two are 
intended to “form an integrated investigation of the relationship be- 
tween liberty and authority in a popular form of government” and 
“a chapter in the evolution of the American civil liberties tradition.” 

The first section of eight chapters describes in great detail the 
passage of the laws and the debates on them under the heading, 
“Retreat to Repression.” The second section of four chapters discusses 
enforcement of the laws in 1798 and 1799, and the last section of six 
chapters, entitled “The Reign of Witches,” shows the use of the acts 
in the election of 1800. These last chapters form as nearly complete 
a record of the cases under the Alien and Sedition Laws as the sources 
permit. 

The author demonstrates that the Federalists by following British 
precedents were adopting “the authoritarian view that the government 
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is the master, not the servant, of the people.” Although certain safe- 
guards were written into the Sedition Act to distinguish it from the 
common-law precedents, they proved unavailing as a mitigation of its 
rigors. The clause permitting the truth of the publication to be used 
as a defense was perverted into a doctrine of presumptive guilt; the 
test of bad intent was in practice reduced to the common-law measure 
of bad tendency; and the jury’s right of deciding on the criminality 
of a writing was usurped by the judges. 

Responsibility for passage and enforcement of the laws rests with 
the whole Federalist party, none of whom questioned its constitu- 
tionality and only John Marshall its wisdom. The author lays much 
stress on the encouragement given by John Adams to the legislation 
and emphasizes that Alexander Hamilton wholeheartedly supported 
the measures and objected only to an earlier version of the Sedition 
Act which he feared might strengthen the Republican opposition. 

Professor Smith’s comprehensive summary of the prosecutions both 
under the common law and the Sedition Act itself leaves one with an 
impression which the author would probably deprecate. Although 
some newspapers were silenced and a number of individuals unjustly 
punished, one is more likely to be struck by the small number of cases 
begun and by the complete ineffectiveness of the attempt to gag the 
Republican press. The strictures leveled against the administration 
by Matthew Lyon, Charles Holt, William Duane, Thomas Cooper, 
James Thomson Callender, and other victims of the law not only failed 
to be silenced but actually seemed to gain in intensity under this 
Federalist “terror.” Without denying the unworthiness of the Fed- 
eralist intentions, one is almost inclined to think that the bungling 
ineptness of their attempts at enforcement exceeds in stupidity the 
political folly of passing the measures in the first place. 

The book will almost certainly be the definitive study of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws. The author's research has been both wide and 
thorough, his analysis clear and cogent, and his writing excellent. It 
is doubtful, however, that the study alters in any essential respect the 
commonly accepted views on these measures and their enforcement. 
This reviewer therefore finds himself in the unusual position of decry- 
ing the undue length of a book rather than censuring the publisher for 
space limitations imposed on the author. 

Professor Smith has a splendid capacity for writing clearly and to 
the point, as his wholly admirable final chapter demonstrates, but the 
book as a whole is too long, with a resulting loss of clarity and an 
annoying tendency to repetition. Such prolixity seems even more in- 
appropriate since all or substantial portions of ten of the eighteen 
chapters have previously been published elsewhere. 
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Editorial slips are almost entirely absent, the typography is good, 
and the binding attractive. The chapter titles, however, left the re. 
viewer with some reservations with respect both to the typography 
and the somewhat forced hyperbole. 


University of Mississippi SANFORD W. HIcGINBOTHAM 


Making Democracy a Reality: Jefferson, Jackson, and Polk. By Claude 
G. Bowers. (Memphis: Memphis State College Press, 1954. Pp, 
xii, 170. $3.75.) 


The many readers and admirers of Claude G. Bowers will be de- 
lighted with this little book which comprises the four lectures he gave 
in inaugurating the J. P. Young Lectureship in American History at 
Memphis State College. They will find that long years in our diplo- 
matic service have not diminished his zest for political history nor his 
ability to present it in dramatic fashion with sparkle and verve and 
warmth. His central theme here is the struggle to make democracy an 
everyday reality, and it is developed in two essays on Jackson and one 
each on Polk and Jefferson. 

Those on Jackson are in part a distillation, and a pointing up, of his 
Party Battles of the Jackson Period. In “The Homeric Battles” of Old 
Hickory’s presidency he gives succinct and stirring accounts of a 
Jackson who saved the Union in the Nullification crisis, who en- 
hanced the nation’s prestige in the French Spoliations fight, and who 
preserved democracy from the money power by destroying the Bank 
of the United States. In his essay on Jackson’s “Substitution of Party 
Government for Personal Politics” he dismisses as insignificant the use 
made of the spoils system and stresses Jackson’s leadership of the 
talented politicians composing his Kitchen Cabinet. He counted on 
Major William B. Lewis for the management of party workers down 
to the precinct level; on gadfly Isaac Hill for harassing the enemy; on 
editor Francis P. Blair for arguments and propaganda; and, above all, 
on Amos Kendall for general supervision in a struggle marked by new 
and successful political methods and techniques. The supreme achieve- 
ment of Jackson and his lieutenants, he says, was in awakening the 
civic conscience of the great body of the electorate and in impressing 
them with the responsibility of citizenship. Jackson “found our political 
life disorganized and drifting towards the politics of clashing in- 
dividual ambitions that leads to dictatorial rule,” and by establishing 
firmly our party system he made possible a functional democracy. 

The essay on Polk is subtitled “Why He Was One of the Great 
American Presidents.” It has nothing new for the scholar, though the 
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author at times gives the contrary impression. It may have much, 
however, that is new for the wide circle of readers Mr. Bowers always 
reaches. For they will find here not the old presentation of “Polk the 
Mediocre” but a sympathetic and flattering account of a strong and 
remarkably successful chief executive. According to Mr. Bowers, the 
former Tennessee farm boy proved that democracy and Manifest 
Destiny were but two sides of the same coin. He scored a victory 
over the money interests with the Independent Treasury system, and 
his tariff policy “led to prosperity and some semblance of sectional 
peace for fifteen years.” By his Polk Doctrine he protected the United 
States from European interference on this continent. He was an ex- 
pansionist but not an imperialist, since he was opposed to acquiring 
Yucatan and all of Mexico. By his Oregon treaty and by the war 
forced on him by Mexico he spread the blessings of liberty and gained 
for his country the Pacific coast from Mexico to Canada. But the 
nation’s gratitude has yet to find expression in “a statue of heroic 
proportions,” which Mr. Bowers hopes will one day be raised to him 
facing San Francisco’s Golden Gate. 

For all its briefness the essay on Jefferson and “His Final and 
Decisive Struggle for American Democracy” is a remarkably good 
presentation of the man and what he stood for, with the emphasis 
given to the battle he waged against the Hamiltonian Federalists for 
the civil liberties of the Bill of Rights. Drawing upon his Jefferson 
and Hamilton, he presents a colorful and moving story of the struggle 
over the Alien and Sedition Acts, with its Federalist Reign of Terror 
and the anti-liberal hysteria which was so courageously defied and 
combatted. The fight ended with Jefferson’s election as president and 
the great decision that America was to be not an aristocratic but a 
democratic republic “in which the lowliest man has rights that cannot 
be denied by a government of his choice.” 

Historians of the Middle Period, even if they quibble about partisan 
and sweeping interpretations, will admire the skill and gusto with 
which Mr. Bowers retells a familiar story. The general reader will 
find these essays a fascinating introduction to the men and the period. 
As in his many books which have enlivened and illuminated American 
political history, Mr. Bowers once again displays his outstanding ability 
to re-create people and their times. All readers of his short but vivid 
account of the earlier struggles to make democracy a reality will be 
reminded that the struggle is a continuing one which each generation 
of Americans must wage. 


University of Virginia BERNARD Mayo 
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The Religious Press in the South Atlantic States, 1802-1865: An An. 
notated Bibliography with Historical Introduction and Notes. By 
Henry Smith Stroupe. Historical Papers of the Trinity College 
Historical Society, Series XXXIi. (Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni. 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. x, 172. Bibliography. $4.50.) 


If the word Periodical were substituted for the word Press in the 
title of this book, it would be more indicative of the contents, for this 
is an excellent study of religious journalism in the South Atlantic 
states but not a general account of religious publishing. 

The first section of this book is an historical account of the various 
religious periodicals which were published in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida from 1802, when Henry Holcombe of Savannah 
began the Georgia Analytical Repository, until the fall of the Con. 
federacy in 1865. In this penetrating discussion, which justifies many 
more than the thirty-five pages allotted to it, the author has been able 
to amalgamate a broad grasp of Southern church history with a 
plethora of statistical detail in such a way as to produce a factual, 
and readable, account of the proliferation of the area’s religious 
periodicals. This essay is well worth the serious study of the social, 
cultural, and church historians of the Old South. 

The second, and main, section of the book is the bibliographical 
listing of the 159 religious periodicals which appeared during the 
period. These periodicals are listed in one alphabetical arrangement 
with cross references from all variant titles. Under the main entry for 
each journal the author has listed the title changes, editors, places of 
publication, frequency of publication, size and collation, and sub- 
scription rates. Professor Stroupe distinguishes proprietors from 
editors when they are not the same person, notes denominational af- 
filiation, discusses each periodical’s main interests, and relates its 
fortunes and vicissitudes. He concludes each exemplary annotation 
with a listing of holdings by South Atlantic libraries other than those 
listed in the second edition of the Union List of Serials. 

The final third of this bibliography is a complex of indexes to the 
items in the main list. There is a chronological listing of the periodicals 
by their titles, another list according to denominational relationship, 
and an additional list of the periodicals arranged by the states in 
which they were published. The book concludes with five full pages 
of references to the major books consulted in compiling the list or in 
preparing the annotations. 

This reviewer is impressed with the thoroughness of the bibli- 
ography and believes that it will be invaluable for the study of any 
aspect of church history in the South Atlantic states for the period 
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encompassed. This book should well become the model for similar 
studies for other sections of the South and nation. 


College of the Bible (Lexington, Ky.) Roscoe M. Pierson 


The Abbé Correa in America, 1812-1820: The Contributions of the 
Diplomat and Natural Philosopher to the Foundations of Our 
National Life. By Richard Beale Davis. Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume 45, Part 2. (Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical Society, 1955. Pp. 85-197. Illus- 
trations. $2.00.) 


It is fitting that the American Philosophical Society should under- 
take the publication of the American correspondence of the Abbé 
Joseph Francis Correa da Serra, one of the most versatile and cosmo- 
politan members of that distinguished learned academy. Correa, a 
liberal refugee from his native Portugal and from strife-torn Europe, 
arrived in America in February 1812, a month after his election to the 
Philosophical Society. This honor, fortified by numerous letters of 
introduction, gained him immediate entrée into American intellectual 
circles. Correa’s reputation as a savant rested on solid foundation. 
He held a degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Rome; he 
was a talented linguist and a noted botanist; he counted among his 
friends and correspondents Linnaeus, von Humboldt, Cuvier, and 
other famous Europeans. The urbane and liberal cleric found the 
climate of America congenial and stimulating. He lectured, traveled, 
gave educational advice, and interested himself in American politics. 
He was a welcome guest at the homes of Dr. Caspar Wistar, Nicholas 
Biddle, and Thomas Jefferson, among others. 

Correa’s happy sojourn in America took a different turn when he 
was appointed minister plenipotentiary near the United States by his 
country. Although gratifying to his ambition and purse, the new post, 
far from “fixing” him in America for life, as Jefferson had hoped, 
brought only disillusionment. Instead of being a “family minister,” 
Correa was obliged by the course of events to become a gadfly to the 
State Department, a minister whose protests, though largely justified, 
fell on unreceptive official ears. Adventurers, taking advantage of 
revolutionary upheavals in Latin America, were fitting out privateers 
with American crews in American ports to prey on Portuguese and 
Spanish commerce. In spite of proclamations of neutrality and the 
stiffening of legislation, the latter on Correa’s recommendation, this 
freebooting activity persisted during the decade of 1815-1825, much 
of it emanating from the “Algerine city of Baltimore.” “I have in 
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hand a vast pile of materials and my government has collected Many 
more, of the most shameful nature, at which every honest american 
and indeed every man whatever must shudder,” Correa wrote in 
1820. Some Americans, foreseeing the dangerous consequences of jp. 
difference to neutral responsibilities, sympathized with Correa’s posi. 
tion. 

The Abbé’s diplomatic failures and declining health, aggravated by 
old age (he was born in 1750), soured his disposition and dulled his 
wit. If, perforce, his official friendships cooled, those based on jp. 
tellectual rapport continued with customary warmth. Untactful as q 
diplomat, Correa could be engagingly adroit in other capacities, as 
is evident in his pertinent reply to Jefferson’s request for a recom. 
mendation of Dr. Thomas Cooper, a prospective candidate for a post 
at the University of Virginia. Referring to a dangerous trend in 
American educational institutions, Correa added: “Mediocrity in al] 
shapes, is any where naturally and strongly allied. They keep together, 
and help one another as by instinct. This dry rot not only enfeebles 
young seminaries, but will have power to put down even corpora- 
tions seemingly robust.” 

On his return to Portugal in 1821, Correa was showered with honors 
and responsibilities, neither of which he could enjoy or fulfill because 
of illness and old age. He died two years later, leaving a sprightly, 
intelligent son just entering manhood, whom he legitimized and made 
his legal heir. 

The excellent introduction to this collection of Correa’s correspond- 
ence includes a thoughtful analysis of his not inconsiderable place in 
American intellectual life. As Professor Davis aptly puts it, the Abbé 
was a “channel of communication for scientific observation in the two 
hemispheres.” The meticulous editing is worthy of the best traditions 
of the American Philosophical Society. 


Marshall College ELIZABETH CoMETTI 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XXI, The Territory of Arkansas, 
1829-1836. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 
vi, 1415. $11.00.) 


This is the largest of the three volumes devoted to the territorial 
papers of Arkansas, and apparently it is the last; but the scarcity of 
documents relating to statehood suggests the possibility that a fourth 
volume will be devoted to closing out the affairs of the Arkansas Ter- 
ritory. 
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As in the preceding volumes, the reader is given a great mass of 
official documents, official correspondence, memorials of the legislature 
to Congress, letters from private persons to officials, committee reports 
and acts of Congress in regard to the territory, proclamations of land 
sales, correspondence between officials of the territory and federal 
officials, and similar papers. A great variety of public business is 
illustrated by these documents, but the bulk of the volume is devoted 
to the primary governmental interests of an undeveloped territory— 
land, Indians, roads, and rivers. Every important feature of land 
(except fertility and suitability for crops) is generously treated, in- 
cluding land sales, surveys, leases, boundaries, donations, and land 
theft. The last phenomenon is the subject of a lengthy series of letters 
relating to some fraudulent Spanish land “grants,” which were char- 
acterized by perjury and forgery on the part of the perpetrators and 
by the most touching innocence on the part of settlers and speculators 
who stood to gain most from the frauds. The perjury and forgery 
were proved in court, so innocence wailed in vain. It is probable, 
however, that other land thefts were more successfully executed and 
that the innocents recouped their losses. 

The papers describing relations with the Indians are concerned with 
the activities of Indian agents, emigration of the Indians, small clashes 
with whites, and illegal sales of “ardent spirits.” Indian agents and 
army Officers seemed powerless to stop this traffic, although there were 
occasional seizures of whiskey that touched off an angry series of let- 
ters from traders who demanded apologies, compensation, and puni- 
tive damages. 

Few documents in this volume stand out as interesting to the gen- 
eral reader, but attention should be directed to the eighty pages 
devoted to charges against Benjamin Johnson, Superior Court judge; 
the letters of Cephas Washburn in regard to his missionary work among 
the Indians; the detailed description of the Arkansas River from Fort 
Gibson to the Mississippi (pp. 714-22); and the letters and reports of 
Henry M. Shreve, who labored to make the Arkansas navigable and 
whose reports are filled with orthographical inventions that mitigate 
the austerity of his prose. 

Aside from the foregoing documents, there is little in this volume 
that describes the life of the people. We learn that they had a deep 
interest in land, traveled on poor roads or took their chances on a 
snaggy river, occasionally indulged in murder and theft, hungered for 
statehood, and denounced the slow mail service. But we hear nothing 
about their work or play, births or deaths, education or religion, and 
not even any complaints about taxes. 

The editorial work maintains the high standards set in earlier 
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volumes. The less significant omissions and shortcomings are cop. 
tinued, also. Again, we have insufficient identification of many authors 
of documents, and the absence of maps lessens the usefulness of the 
volume. 


Hendrix College Ricuarp E. Yates 


Bishop Holland Nimmons McTyeire: Ecclesiastical and Educational 
Architect. By John J. Tigert IV. (Nashville: Vanderbilt Uni. 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. 279. Illustrations, appendixes, bibliogra- 
phy. $4.50.) 


When Holland Nimmons McTyeire died in 1889 he was the pre- 
eminent figure in Southern Methodism and towered among the leaders 
of Southern education as well. He entered the ministry as a graduate 
of Randolph-Macon College in 1844, the year of the great schism in 
his church over slavery. He served pastorates in such centers as Wil- 
liamsburg, Mobile, Decapolis, Alabama, Columbus, Mississippi, and 
New Orleans before the nation also divided over slavery. During his 
residence in the last city he founded the New Orleans Christian Ad- 
vocate, which was so successfully managed and edited that in 1858 
he was appointed editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate and 
manager of the Southern Methodist publishing house. When the 
Union army occupied Nashville in 1862 and took over his printing 
establishment for military purposes, McTyeire retired to rural Alabama 
and continued to bend public opinion through his contributions to 
publications of several conferences. Soon his bishop assigned him to 
a church in Montgomery, where the collapse of the Confederacy found 
him. 

The fall of the Confederacy might well have been considered also 
that of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, but in August of 1865 
McTyeire met, by invitation, with the College of Bishops and a call 
was made for a General Conference in New Orleans the following year. 
At this assembly he took the lead in promoting reforms that helped 
to lift Southern Methodism from postwar ruin to the position of the 
leading denomination in the South. A significant innovation was that 
of lay representation in both Annual and General Conferences, adopted 
almost immediately by the Northern branch of Methodism also. 

The conference of 1866 raised to the bishopric this man who cham- 
pioned and inspired the reorganization of his denomination, but it is 
as an educator as well as an ecclesiatic that he is remembered today. 
While preaching in Mobile he met the Townsends, whose daughter 
became Mrs. McTyeire. The friendship of the Everitts and the Craw- 
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fords, begun also at this time, was to color his future too. Through 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who was formerly Miss Frank Armstrong 
Crawford, McTyeire and the “Commodore” were brought together. As 
a consequence of this friendship, when the Southern Methodist Church 
began to envision a central university for the denomination, the 
financier provided the first million dollars for its construction, a dona- 
tion followed up by larger sums from other members of the family. 
It was McTyeire also whose vision laid the academic foundation of the 
institution which set the standard for higher education in the South 
for decades. 

Materials for the biography of the educator-bishop were collected 
by a number of scholars, but the writing remained for his grandson, 
Dr. John J. Tigert IV, who has continued the family tradition in edu- 
cation by rising to such positions as United States Commissioner of 
Education and president of the University of Florida. It was natural 
that the grandson should “feel that inevitably some presumption of 
prejudice may arise because of the relation to the subject.” To avoid 
this he has tried to let the story be “told by the facts, by those who 
knew the bishop, and by his own words.” In this effort Dr. Tigert has 
succeeded admirably, and although historians may raise questions 
about some of his evaluations of historical events or movements, they 
can hardly doubt his objectivity concerning the career of Bishop 
McTyeire. He has not only produced an excellent biography marred 
by only a few slips in printing, but has made a distinct contribution 
to the history of the South. His access to family papers has also made 
it possible for him to throw much light on the early history of Vander- 
bilt University. It is to be hoped that, when the time comes, the 
scholarly author will find as able an investigator to record his own 
career. 


Asbury College Dvuvon C. Corsrrr 


The American Lyceum: Town Meeting of the Mind. By Carl Bode. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 275. Illustra- 
tions, bibliographical note. $5.00.) 


This study has long been needed. Biographies of Americans of the 
nineteenth century and textbooks in American history and literature 
have long referred in passing to the lyceum, but the word is a slippery 
one and comparatively few scholars have known much in detail about 
the lyceum system and how it worked. Biographers and local his- 
torians have often come upon the particulars of one or two lyceums, 
but they have not easily been able to fit their knowledge into any large 
perspective of an American phenomenon. 
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This phenomenon, which was for a time almost a crusade, was 
national in scope. The famous lyceum of Concord, Massachusetts, was, 
if not matched, at least faintly mirrored by the optimistically entitled 
Batesville, Arkansas, Lyceum Number 1. Savannah, Norfolk, and New 
Bedford each had its lyceum hall. New Orleans had its Library and 
Lyceum Society; St. Paul its Young Men’s Association and Lyceum, 

It is the ubiquity of the lyceum that has discouraged scholars, for its 
study has meant research into the records of hundreds of towns that 
supported lyceums and hundreds of men who more or less graced 
lyceum platforms. It is to our great advantage that the difficulty of 
the task has not deterred Carl Bode from attempting it, and it is to 
our greater advantage that he has produced a book that is well organ- 
ized, well written, and perceptive. 

This book carries the story of the lyceum from 1826, when Josiah 
Holbrook, once of Yale, published a plan for an American lyceum 
system, to the Civil War, after which the lyceum degenerated into 
something akin to a vaudeville circuit. Beginning with the English 
origin of the lyceum movement in the mechanics’ institutes of Birk- 
beck and Brougham, Professor Bode describes Holbrook’s varied plans 
and the American social milieu in which the lyceum was to prosper. 
There follows a geographic survey, broken in two by the year 1845, 
which manages very well to avoid being borne down by a maze of 
details and yet gives some attention to every state, Texas and Oregon 
excepted, presumably because they had no lyceums. Particular chap- 
ters deal with the economics of the lyceum, with national lyceum con- 
ventions, and with the relationship of the lyceum to public schools, 
libraries, and literature. Two chapters present brief sketches of a few 
lyceum lecturers, such as George Combe, the phrenologist, and John 
B. Gough, the reformed drunkard. 

A division at 1845 is useful not only because this is a middle point 
but because it serves to demonstrate the transformation of lyceums 
from self-contained, self-reliant societies for mutual instruction into 
societies promoting a series of lectures by professional speakers 
brought from a distance. Although the lyceum was ubiquitous, it did 
not meet equal success everywhere. Frontier conditions, poor trans- 
portation, illiteracy, slavery, and the absence of towns were factors 
militating against its success, and a combination of them made the 
South, like the frontier, a relatively poor ground for the lyceum. Yet 
in spots, notably in New Orleans, the lyceum flourished in the South, 
and it followed close behind the frontier into Kansas and California. 
But Boston was the lyceum’s capital, and New England, New Eng- 
land’s borderland of New York, and New England’s western extension 
into Ohio and the Old Northwest were its most fertile fields. 
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This reviewer regrets the lack of attention to the domestic origins of 
the lyceum before Holbrook, for though Professor Bode notes the 
early existence of such groups as the Mississippi Society for the 
Acquirement and Dissemination of Useful Knowledge (1803) and the 
Detroit Lyceum (1818), he passes by them with scant attention. The 
connection of the lyceum movement with the development of American 
museums gets little more notice. The absence of footnotes is hardly 
to be regretted in view of the careful citation of sources in the text 
itself. However, the four-page bibliographical note could have been 
usefully expanded to reveal the extent of the research on each topic or 
chapter and to furnish additional suggestions to aid research in special 
aspects of this general subject. 

These criticisms aside, this is a remarkably good book. At last 
the lyceum story is told for its central and most important years. And 
the inclusion of a prefatory engraving, reproduced in part on the dust 
jacket, sets off splendidly the clear and intelligent text that follows. 


University of Delaware Joun A. MuNROE 


With Beauregard in Mexico: The Mexican Reminiscences of P. G. T. 
Beauregard. Edited by T. Harry Williams. (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 116. Maps, illustrations, 
appendix. $5.00. ) 


Trite though the phrase has become, the War with Mexico was the 
training ground for many of the generals of the Civil War, then junior 
officers just out of West Point. The reminiscences here presented, 
carefully edited and artistically illustrated, are a welcome addition to 
the increasing literature on the Mexican War that has appeared 
recently. They give detailed glimpses of memorable actions and men 
as lived and seen by a junior officer, then lieutenant of Engineers, over- 
impressed with the unappreciated services he rendered, all tinted by 
the conceit inseparable from a man who believes in himself. 

The war loomed in the mind of young Beauregard as his first oppor- 
tunity for fame and distinction. In Louisiana at the time of the out- 
break of war, the young lieutenant bombarded the chief of the Engi- 
neer Department with his requests to join General Taylor in Mexico. 
Eventually he was ordered to Tampico in December 1846, from where 
he joined the force under General Scott in Veracruz and was with him 
until the capture of Mexico City in September. 

In the advance at once undertaken he implies it was he who first 
discovered the way to outflank Santa Anna and his army at Cerro 
Gordo, an honor long ago accorded to Captain Robert E. Lee, claiming 
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that illness robbed him of pursuing his initial reconnaissance. He has 
nothing to say on the occupation and pause of Scott in Puebla, a Pity, 
for some light might have been thrown on the questionable relations 
established with Santa Anna’s agents for which Scott was made to 
appear before a court of inquiry after the war. Its record explains the 
feigned truce on August 20 accepted by Scott at the moment of tri. 
umph, with the Mexican army routed and driven from all the outward 
defenses. A month was wasted and a second battle fought for Mexico 
City that cost eight hundred unnecessary casualties as a result of the 
shady secret negotiations at Puebla. But after all, a lieutenant of Engi- 
neers would know nothing about the traitorous negotiations and the 
council of war called by Scott at Puebla before the march on Mexico 
City. Evidently the secret was well kept. 

His unflattering opinion of Scott is justified but not because of the 
general's failure to single him out as the man who had shown him how 
to open the gate to Mexico City through Chapultepec and Belen, 
“Not one word . . . distinguishing me from the general praise,” he wails, 
The whole campaign had been successful, he implies broadly, because 
of luck and his timely and wise suggestions. The true rules of the game 
of war had been repeatedly ignored. How far from his hero Napoleon, 
the master player of the game! 

Beauregard, always meticulous, a model of pulchritude, self-opinion- 
ated, learned nothing from the Mexican experience. He was the same 
cool, detached, conceited commander in the Civil War, who always 
followed the rules and knew he was right, but could not adapt him- 
self to circumstances. His reminiscences of the War with Mexico 
throw as much light on the war as on his own character. 


University of Texas C. E. CasTANEDA 


Frontier Politics and the Sectional Conflict: The Pacific Northwest on 
the Eve of the Civil War. By Robert W. Johannsen. (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 240. Map, illustra- 
tions, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


More than four decades separate the appearance of The Rise and 
Early History of Political Parties in Oregon, by Walter C. Woodward, 
and the publication of the volume under review. It is interesting to 
observe that in their respective prefaces each author decried the his- 
torians’ neglect of frontier politics, and each indicated a desire to 
rectify this situation in part by describing the impact of national issues 
in the Oregon country. In the execution of their tasks both authors 
made use of private correspondence, official documents, and news- 
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papers. But quite clearly, Professor Johannsen has made a wider 
and more thorough use of the basic source materials. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Johannsen’s work, first prepared as his doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Washington, reflects to advantage the utilization of 
many special studies not available forty years ago. Even though the 
main outlines of Oregon political party developments were clearly 
delineated by Dr. Woodward, the greater depth, breadth, and thor- 
oughness of Frontier Politics and the Sectional Conflict justify its pub- 
lication. 

Following an introductory chapter on the land and origin of its 
settlers, Professor Johannsen discusses slavery and the political reper- 
cussions of this institution in the Pacific Northwest. So far as this 
frontier region is concerned, the period before the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act is described as one of “calm speculation”; that 
period following the act as an era not so much absorbed with the 
extension of slavery as with the extension of popular sovereignty. In 
a chapter, “Seeds of Political Discord,” the author has revealed the 
disruptive impact of the sectional controversy upon Pacific Northwest 
party organizations. Here the author accepts the prevailing verdict 
that a Democratic factional fight between Joseph Lane and the “Salem 
Clique” overshadowed, in Oregon, a fight for party principles. But 
as elsewhere in the nation, political discord in the Pacific Northwest 
resulted in party realignments which in Oregon led to a fusion of 
Republicans and Douglas anti-Lane Democrats. And in conclusion, 
the author reminds his readers that the newly admitted Oregon, which 
as a territory had been so safely Democratic, was won by Lincoln 
with 270 votes to spare. 

Personalities, though weakly characterized, are an important feature 
of this book. And most prominent of all the personalities is the ubiqui- 
tous General Joseph Lane. It is perhaps an oversight that Professor 


Johannsen apparently neglected to consult the 3,000-item Lane col- 
lection at Indiana University. 


Indiana University Oscar OssuRN WINTHER 


The Man Who Elected Lincoln. By Jay Monaghan. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii, 334. Frontispiece, 
notes, bibliography. $4.50. ) 


A long list of names has been proposed to designate the individual 
who took Abraham Lincoln by the hand, hauled him out of obscurity, 
and placed him at the head of government. The poet Edwin Mark- 
ham assigned the honor to someone called “The Great Norn Mother.” 
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Never until now, however, did the name Charles H. Ray appear on 
the list of claimants. 

One opens this volume with the idea, induced by the title and the 
author's reputation, that at last the argument is to be settled, the 
pretenders swept aside, the true Warwick revealed, and the case for 
him proved to the hilt. On the second page of the preface, however, 
the author confesses that it is not so. Charles Ray, he admits, did not 
elect Lincoln, and Mr. Monaghan is too honest to let any reader, 
once captured, be deluded by the words on cover and title page, 
Instead, he writes, “Charles Ray had more influence on the rise of 
Abraham Lincoln than is generally acknowledged.” The author per- 
haps cannot be blamed for the title, which should be The Life of 
Charles H. Ray. But that suggests a forgotten movie actor. To achieve 
a better fate in the market place, the publishers must have thought 
Lincoln had to be in the title. 

The son of Levi Ray, a Norwich, New York, mechanic-businessman 
and a staunch Jacksonian Democrat, Charles Ray was born in 182]. 
Young Ray developed an itch to write. Satisfying that urge, and 
making a living, is a difficult problem in any era, and Ray was a long 
time solving it. He went into debt to qualify as a physician, then 
practiced his profession less, probably, than any other Aesculapian 
on record. He spent two years on a whaler, vainly seeking material 
for a book. Drifting west to practice medicine in lowa, Dr. Ray found 
his patients disinclined to pay, and moved to Springfield, Illinois, 
where he met Lincoln through John T. Stuart. 

Always interested in politics, and a liberal, Ray made his first ven- 
ture into journalism at Springfield, producing a short-lived temperance 
paper. At thirty he was in Mackinaw, Illinois, married, and still grub- 
bing hard for a decent living. A small inheritance from his father's 
estate rescued him from this rut; he invested his capital in a Galena 
newspaper. 

There he was in 1854 when the Kansas-Nebraska Act split the 
Democratic party. Ray attacked slavery’s gains as hard as he could 
with his editorial pen, and became an early Republican, convincing 
himself that Senator Douglas was a cheap, conniving politician, a 
mistaken opinion which the author swallows whole. Douglas became 
Ray’s chief editorial whipping boy, and remained that when Ray ex- 
tended his journalistic reach by buying a quarter share of the Chicago 
Tribune in 1855, and becoming editor. 

Reaching the threshold of history, the Chicago editor was still 
plagued by failure. Not for years did his paper become a money- 
maker. In politics, as an active organizer of the Illinois Republican 
party, Ray sought a candidate who could defeat Douglas. He took 
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up Lincoln as that man with great reluctance. From this point until 
March 4, 1861, the author writes as though Lincoln was little more 
than Ray’s tool. Monaghan makes it clear that Ray was one of the 
insiders of the Lincoln boom (as anyone familiar with the sources 
already knew ); the claim that he was a prime mover carries no con- 
viction. Lincoln certainly did not know it. A man who rewarded his 
supporters, he gave Ray no office. Ray’s Tribune was paid off when 
J. L. Scripps, reporter, was made postmaster of Chicago. 

This, the heart of the book, is marred by slipshod handling of ele- 
mentary historical fact. Hiram Barney, for example, appears as 
“Hiram Ramsey.” The Wigwam’s capacity is stated in two different 
ways, both wrong. The author does not make the best use of his 
material, mainly the Ray papers in the Huntington Library. Anyone 
familiar with the fascinating pages of Diplomat in Carpet Slippers 
and The Great Rascal (Ned Buntline) will wonder if the author 
actually wrote these; they read like the work of an incompetent 
ghostwriter. 


University of Florida WiiuiaM E. BarIncER 


Civil War in Pictures. By Fletcher Pratt (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1955. Pp. 256. $10.00.) 


This is a book of about half pictures and half text. The pictures, 
drawn by Northern artist-correspondents, are reductions of woodcuts 
mostly from Harper's Weekly, although a few are taken from Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. The text consists of abridged excerpts 
from Harper's Weekly and Mr. Pratt’s running comments. 

The pictures are full of action, but at the same time they produce a 
pleasant softness and give the book warmth and a quaint charm. 
They also give the modern reader some idea of how many people of 
the North viewed the war at home. The selections would have been 
more representative had the author dipped deeper into Leslie’s Illus- 
trated, a weekly which had a superior art department. Coming ex- 
clusively from Northern sources, the selections are naturally partisan. 

The book is not broken down into chapters nor into any other or- 
ganizational pattern. Excerpts from Harper's appear in small print, 
and it is often difficult, and sometimes impossible, to ascertain the 
date of the issue. Mr. Pratt’s comment appears in larger print and is 
packed with interesting and enlightening information, but there are 
no references to his source of information. Transition from one scene 
to another is often abrupt. 

This is a book to enjoy, and it is an attractive volume for Civil War 
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libraries. But scholars, finding it so hard to use, will prefer the week. 
lies from which the selections have been made. 


University of Virginia Epwarp YOUNGER 


Johnny Green of the Orphan Brigade: The Journal of a Confederate 
Soldier. Edited by A. D. Kirwan. (Lexington: University of Kep- 
tucky Press, 1956. Pp. xxviii, 217. Illustrations, maps. $3.50.) 


Civil War diaries and journals have appeared and reappeared jp 
such numbers over the years that one is prone to wonder if they will 
ever cease to turn up, and to marvel when one appears which is not 
just another cold leftover. But Professor Kirwan has unearthed a 
journal which is fresh and appealing and has edited and presented 
it in a thoroughly satisfactory fashion. The contents of the journal 
plus the fine editorial work make this a delightfully readable volume, 

John W. Green prepared the manuscript from old notes about 1890, 
filling in gaps from memory and supplying information which he 
could not have acquired until after the war was over. The notes from 
which he worked have disappeared. Such circumstances cast some 
doubt upon the historical value of the document. Green, however, 
had a reputation for strictest honesty. He made no attempt to hide 
the fact that he was not writing strictly from notes, and many inci- 
dents which can be checked with other sources are accurately related. 
Moreover, Green was writing merely for the edification of his daugh- 
ters, not for publication. Professor Kirwan has concluded, and the 
reviewer concurs, that the manuscript is not only of historical value 
but eminently worthy of publication. 

In 1861 young Johnny Green of Kentucky volunteered for service 
in the Confederate forces. He became a part of a brigade made up 
almost exclusively of Kentuckians, and when Kentucky failed to join 
the Confederacy the unit came to be known as the Orphan Brigade. 
As the war progressed it became one of the finest field units in the 
Southern forces. Battle losses thinned the ranks, but no replacements 
were added. By 1864 its strength was reduced from the original five 
thousand to about nine hundred. Its casualty rate was extremely 
high and its desertion rate extremely low. 

Few men took part in as many battles over as wide an expanse of 
territory as did Johnny Green and his comrades of the Orphan Brigade. 
They fought as infantrymen under Albert Sidney Johnston, Beauregard, 
Bragg, Hood, and Joseph E. Johnston, and in 1864 they were mounted 
and finished the war with Wheeler’s cavalry. Green was at the Hor- 
net’s Nest at Shiloh, under the heavy shelling from Federal gunboats 
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at Vicksburg, in the bloody assault of the Federal left at Stone’s River, 
and in the thick of the series of attacks on Thomas’ fortified positions 
at Chickamauga. At Missionary Ridge he was directly in line of the 
attack which pushed the Confederates from their positions. During 
Sherman’s advance upon Atlanta he was in practically every impor- 
tant engagement from Resaca to Peachtree Creek. Finally, at Jones- 
boro, after participating in one of the most courageous stands in the 
entire war, his unit was engulfed and forced to surrender. After being 
exchanged the remnant of the Orphan Brigade was mounted and 
fought out the war against Sherman as he moved across Georgia and 
through the Carolinas. Green was wounded several times but missed 
only one major fight in which the Orphans participated, and that was 
when he contracted malaria at Vicksburg. 

This journal is the work of a keen and sensitive observer who re- 
corded his experiences and emotions with a literary flair unusual for 
one with so little formal education. In the midst of tragedy he re- 
tained his fine sense of humor; four years of bloody conflict left him 
tolerant and kindly. He had confidence in most of his superiors; he 
never lost faith in the righteousness of the cause for which he fought. 

The editor has exhibited rare skill in dividing the narrative and 
supplying pertinent information without destroying the flavor of the 
document. Green and Kirwan make a good team. 


Vanderbilt University HERBERT WEAVER 


A History of the Freedmen’s Bureau. By George R. Bentley. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955. Pp. x, 298. Ap- 
pendix, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This succinct and judicious account of the Freedmen’s Bureau is a 
welcome addition to the library shelf on Reconstruction. Utilizing, 
for the first time on an extensive scale, the unpublished records of the 
Bureau and the manuscripts of General Oliver O. Howard, the author 
has produced a challenging monograph. 

From its inception the Bureau suffered from a schizophrenic per- 
sonality. On one hand were men motivated by sincere humanitarian- 
ism and on the other hand individuals anxious to utilize the newly 
freed Negro for selfish economic purposes. The confusion resulting 
from this clash of interests has been intensified by the evaluations of 
partisan historians. 

Professor Bentley has restored the shattered mosaic to its proper 
proportion. With patient detail he covers the confused status of the 
Negro during the war and the precursors of the Bureau, notably the 
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American Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission. The efforts to provide 
desperately needed relief to destitute whites and blacks, the establish. 
ment of a free-labor system, the attempt to protect the Negroes from 
re-enslavement in the form of peonage, and the establishment of 
schools and colleges for young colored people are amply documented, 

The less successful attempts to enlarge the Negroes’ civil rights 
through Freedmen’s Bureau courts, to promote extensive resettlement 
projects, and to establish savings banks receive equally detailed analy. 
sis. Throughout the study there are good vignettes of secondary par. 
ticipants and a sharp reassessment of General Howard as an adminis. 
trator and reformer. 

All controversial issues are weighed against the larger problems of 
reconstruction, and the author suggests that “some of the methods 
the Freedmen’s Bureau . . . used to help the Negro gain in wealth, 
education, and political influence . . . probably seriously hurt him by 
increasing the race prejudice of southern white people.” He concludes 
that “the Freedmen’s Bureau had fed the flame of race hostility and 
had canceled out much of the good it had otherwise accomplished 
for the Negro and the nation.” 

Not all historians will agree that revolutionary ends can be accom- 
plished without revolutionary means. It does seem clear, however, 
that the dreams of the idealists were wrecked as much on the shoals 
of Northern indifference as on the rocks of Southern intransigence. 
An effective welfare state resting on fiscal exploitation of the defeated 
Confederacy was unrealistic. Northern public opinion rejected any 
plan of national taxation to aid the Negro or any scheme of govern- 
mentally subsidized mass migration. Even General Howard refused 
to establish a minimum contract wage scale and “clung tenaciously 
to the laissez-faire principle of freedom of contract.” The philosophi- 
cal state of mind in the country after 1865 was inhospitable to na- 
tional guarantees of social security and civil rights. Many Northem 
businessmen with Southern investments or New England cotton mills 
wanted the production of cotton restored to its prewar level by en- 
forced labor if necessary. 

The constant tendency to sacrifice abstract idealistic aims to con- 
crete economic objectives injured but by no means destroyed the 
effectiveness of the agency. As the author suggests, as long “as the 
dominant race in the nation held in contempt and even in hatred the 
race inferior in numbers, wealth, and learning, there was small hope 
for real equality of opportunity in the United States.” Without being 
given a competitive position at least approximating that of their 
white neighbors the Negroes could not hope to rise. In this sense the 
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Freedmen Bureau was the beginning, if a halting one, of the Negroes’ 
climb toward full citizenship. 


University of North Carolina FRANK W. KLINGBERG 


The Development of American Petroleum Pipelines: A Study in Private 
Enterprise and Public Policy, 1862-1906. By Arthur Menzies John- 
son. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, for the American His- 
torical Association, 1956. Pp. xvi, 307. Illustrations, maps, bibliog- 
raphy, notes. $4.50.) 


The story of the pipelines is a valuable case study in the factors 
involved in our great Americal industrial revolution during its earlier 
stages in the late nineteenth century. It illustrates the pressure toward 
innovation created by intense competition, the consequent lowering 
of production costs, and the establishment of monopolistic control by 
the most successful competitors. Almost immediately after the pipe- 
lines were introduced in the infant oil industry in 1865, they became 
an important competitive factor. Like local businessmen everywhere, 
the oil producers sought to lower their transportation costs by creating 
railroad competition and found in pipelines a relatively cheap way 
to connect with rival roads. 

In spite of this advantage over contemporary farmers and coal 
operators, the oil men soon found that they, too, were too weak and 
divided to fight the large railroad corporations. When the railroads 
combined to raise rates in 1872, the producers, like the Grangers of 
the Middle West and the mineowners of Pennsylvania, turned to the 
state legislature to redress the balance, only to find their efforts there 
blocked by corporate influence. When a new rate agreement in 1877 
once more threatened their position, the independent producers this 
time answered the combination by a combination of their own. The 
construction of the Tide-Water pipeline in 1879 temporarily gave 
them an outlet to the sea independent of the railroad pool and inci- 
dentally demonstrated that trunk pipelines could carry oil more 
cheaply than the railroads. 

The victor in the contest for control of the pipelines, however, was 
neither the producers nor the railroads, but the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. The Standard’s victory was more or less accidental, as the 
company’s management was slow to see the economic advantage of 
the pipelines and tried to follow the more conservative policy of co- 
operating with the railroads to stabilize the industry. The Standard’s 
first venture into local pipelines in 1873 was in partnership with the 
railroads, and it began the construction of long-distance pipelines only 
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after the Tide-Water had demonstrated their competitive value. Even 
then, the Standard continued to co-operate with the railroads by set. 
ting its rates high enough to permit them to share in the oil traffic 
This policy not only prevented rate wars but also earned the Standard 
such high profits from transportation that it could afford to lose money 
on producing or refining when necessary and gave it undisputed cop. 
trol over its competitors until the federal government at length jp. 
tervened. 

Although the author’s avowed purpose was to tell the story of the 
development of the pipelines as a competitive factor in the oil indus- 
try, together with the efforts of the economic groups involved to 
obtain or prevent state or federal intervention, he has unfortunately 
buried this tale deeper than the pipelines themselves. One reason js 
that, instead of adopting an organization centered on the pipelines, 
he has chosen to use the familiar framework of the fight between the 
Standard Oil Company and the independents, introducing the pipe- 
lines whenever they appear in this contest; the pipelines are thus 
reduced to a subplot obscured by the main narrative. Another diff- 
culty is that the book is written in typical dissertation style—a series 
of facts laid end to end, with little evidence that the writer has dis- 
covered the relationships between them. Although this hang-over 
from the so-called scientific school is gradually being driven out of 
contemporary historical writing, it seems to be still lurking in the 
hidden recesses of our graduate faculties. What the author calls 
“seemingly endless” revisions have eliminated most traces of disserta- 
tion English, even though some lack of clarity and an occasional down- 
right unintelligibility (for example, top of p. 46) survive. 

Nevertheless, all the available facets on the pipelines are here for 
anyone who has the patience to dig them up and organize them for 
himself. Moreover, the high regard other historians have for this book 
is shown by the fact that it has received the Beveridge award of the 
American Historical Association. 


Longwood College Marvin W. SCHLEGEL 


Pioneering in Big Business, 1882-1911: History of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey). By Ralph W. Hidy and Muriel E. Hidy. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. xxx, 839. Maps, illustrations, 
tables, notes. $7.50.) 


The Hidys’ account of the emergence of the Standard Oil group 
and of the administration of Jersey Standard, 1882-1911, is the first 
of three volumes planned by the Business History Foundation, and 
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subsidized by the subject company. Standard was the first of America’s 
very large corporations to open its records completely, and to guar- 
antee to independent scholars freedom of judgment in measuring its 
performance. The first result is this 839-page volume, recording in 
such voluminous detail the process of bureaucratic decision-making 
that it is without precedent in the field of business history. The book’s 
value, though, is to the specialist rather than to the general historian. 
For all its size, its content is limited for the most part to problems in 
business administration; little attention is given to the issues that 
require notice of Standard in the sophomore course. 

The authors summarize with remarkable skill the mass of data that 
reveals the growth of Standard in America and abroad. Their han- 
dling of technical detail, pricing and marketing policies, and adminis- 
trative procedures is admirable, the more so for the fact that the 
conscientiously vague power structure at 26 Wall Street was their 
subject. Their account of personalities, on the other hand, wants 
sophistication. John D. Archbold, key figure in the group from 1896 
to 1911, is described as follows: “Strong supporter of the Methodist 
Church, benefactor of Syracuse University, and addicted to whistling 
‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ in the morning as he went down the cor- 
ridor to his office, Archbold combined a genial kindliness and in- 
spirational leadership with a calculating shrewdness and wide knowl- 
edge of the oil business.” Inadequate characterization means limited 
analysis of the motives of the men on Standard’s committees. There 
is a great deal of name dropping, but no clear sense of men thinking, 
deciding, and acting. A comparison of the work with Paul H. Gid- 
dens’ new 700-page history of Standard of Indiana reveals the weak- 
ness of the Hidy style. Giddens, with thinner sources and a less 
important unit as his subject, can tell a story and can give dimension 
to personalities; while the Hidy work is topical, statistical, and devoid 
of the drama that the facts seem to invite. 

A major flaw lies in the curious organization of the book. Attacks 
on Standard and litigation in the courts are confined to one early 
chapter and to two chapters at the end of the book, about one hun- 
dred pages in all. “It would be impossible,” say the authors, “here 
to examine the truth or falsity of all allegations” against the corpora- 
tion. Their method is rather to let the facts of the operation speak 
for themselves. The facts reveal that “On all matters managers of 
Standard Oil affairs tried to observe the letter of the law meticulous- 
ly’-though in one instance a letter is cited from a Standard agent 
reporting that “I have arranged to kill the two bills in Md. legislature 
at comparatively small expense.” Of monopoly and competition, they 
note, for the period after the century's turn, that “There was evi- 
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dence . . . to indicate that the general price policy of the combination 
in reality encouraged competition to grow stronger, as it did.” The 
authors furnish convincing evidence for their account of the econo. 
mies achieved in integrated operations, of the vision and risk involved 
in geographical and scientific expansion, and of the wisdom of the 
group in plowing accumulated profits back into the business. How. 
ever, when they reach their report of Standard’s $1,280,152,000 in 
earnings, 1891-1911, they note that, of this sum, $532,454,000 came 
from transportation operations, traditionally described as the source of 
Standard’s monopoly power. 

In its general point of view, the Hidy work is somewhat more friend- 
ly to Standard than is the Nevins work on Rockefeller. Where Nevins, 
for instance, reports “scathing condemnation” of the group by a judge 
confronted with evidence of business bribery, the Hidys remark that 
the incident “smacks of sharp practice.” They do not address them- 
selves, except in passing, to problems in public policy—the type of 
analysis that gives Arthur Menzies Johnson’s newly published account 
of American Petroleum Pipelines such force. Of the three new books 
sharing some common material, the Hidys have found a narrow, but 
formidably deep, niche for themselves. They do not spin a yarn in 
the traditional business history fashion, with Giddens; nor do they 
present a sharply focused narrative of problem and decision, with 
Johnson. Instead they wind through the incredibly complex opera- 
tions of a major bureaucracy, puzzling out organization charts and 
technical decisions. Scholars, respectful for their very great labors 
and grateful for newly available information, will continue to regard 
the Nevins biography of Rockefeller as the Standard authority. 


Princeton University Ropert A. Livety 
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Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


W. A. Mabry has been made dean of the faculty of Randolph-Macon 
College. 


Thomas P. Hughes of Sweet Briar College has been appointed 
assistant professor of history in Washington and Lee University. 


The University of Virginia announces that Oron J. Hale has been 
named chairman of the Corcoran department of history, succeeding 
Thomas P. Abernethy, who resigned as chairman to devote full time 
to research and teaching. Thomas T. Hammond has been promoted 
from assistant professor of Russian history to associate professor; C. 
Allan Hutchinson from assistant professor of Latin American history 
to associate professor; and Edward Younger from associate professor 
of American history to professor. Visiting professors for the summer 
session are Allen Moger of Washington and Lee University, Joseph 
H. Harrison, Jr., of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and Thomas P. 
Hughes of Sweet Briar College. Charles Jellison, doctoral graduate 
of the University of Virginia, has been appointed to the staff of the 
University of New Hampshire. Doctoral candidates who have been 
appointed to teaching positions are: Harold Cox, to Temple Univer- 
sity; Boyd Coyner, to Southwestern at Memphis; Emory Evans, to 
the University of Maryland; and Harry Poindexter, to Roanoke Col- 
lege. 


Tulane University announces the promotion of John L. Snell to 
associate professor of history; the promotion of W. Burlie Brown to 
assistant professor; and the appointment of Charles T. Davis to in- 
structor. Mr. Davis was awarded the doctor of philosophy degree by 
Oxford University in June 1956, and his manuscript “Dante and the 
Idea of Rome” has been accepted for publication by the Oxford Uni- 
versity (Clarendon) Press. 


James C. Olson has resigned as director of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society to become professor and chairman of the department 
of history in the University of Nebraska. William D. Aeschbacher, 
formerly of Murray (Kentucky) State College, has been appointed 
director of the Nebraska State Historical Society. Dr. Aeschbacher 
will also serve as secretary-treasurer of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
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cal Association in accordance with an arrangement between the As. 
sociation and the Nebraska State Historical Society. 


Will Frank Steely of Blue Mountain College has been appointed 
associate professor of history in Murray (Kentucky) State College, 


Returning this fall to the department of history and political science 
at Stetson University will be Malcolm M. Wynn, who has been jn 
France for a year on a Fulbright research award, and John E. Johns, 
who has been on leave to complete work for the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


The University of Kentucky announces the promotion of Carl B, 
Cone and James F. Hopkins to the rank of professor of history. Ben- 
nett H. Wall, who was on leave from teaching in 1955-1956 to gather 
manuscripts for the university's archives, has returned to his position 
in the department of history, as has Professor Hopkins, who was on 
leave in 1955-1956 to give full time to the editing of the papers of 
Henry Clay. Shelby T. McCloy has been awarded a Fulbright grant 
to do research in France in 1956-1957. J. Merton England has ac- 
cepted a Fulbright appointment to lecture in the University of Bir- 
mingham in 1956-1957; he will also teach in the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies during March and April. Gerhard L. Weinberg, 
visiting lecturer in the department last year, will return in the autumn 
as assistant professor of history. This summer he is in Washington 
selecting for microfilming German documents, now in the custody of 
the Department of the Army, which concern military operations in 
World War II. Rhea A. Taylor has been appointed executive secretary 
of the department of history. Thomas D. Clark gave the Coe Lectures 
at the University of Wyoming in July. 


Frank L. Owsley, University of Alabama, has been appointed a 
Fulbright lecturer in Cambridge University for the year 1956-1957. 


Howard A. White, a doctoral graduate of Tulane University, has 
been named chairman of the department of history of David Lipscomb 
College. 


William T. Windham, a doctoral graduate of the University of 
Alabama, has been appointed assistant professor of history in Middle 
Tennessee State College. 


John Hope Franklin of Howard University has accepted an ap- 
pointment as professor of history and chairman of the department in 
Brooklyn College, succeeding Arthur C. Cole, who is retiring from 
active service. 
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John Bennett Walters of Emory and Henry College has accepted an 
appointment as professor of history in Alabama College. 


Arthur S. Link of Northwestern University gave a series of lectures 
at the University of Mississippi in March and April on Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Houston G. Jones, formerly professor of history and chairman of 
the social sciences division in West Georgia College, has accepted the 
position of state archivist in the North Carolina Department of Ar- 
chives and History. 


Wendell H. Stephenson, professor of history in the University of 
Oregon, is teaching this summer in Louisiana State University. 


The University of North Carolina announces that Loren C. Mac- 
Kinney, who is in England this summer doing research on medieval 
medicine, will attend the International Congress of the History of 
Science in Florence, Italy, as a member of the committee on bibliog- 
raphy. James E. King will be on leave in 1956-1957 to do research 
on the intellectual origins of the welfare state in France. George V. 
Taylor is a visiting lecturer in history in the University of Wisconsin 
this summer, and Fletcher M. Green is a visiting professor in Stanford 
University. Robert M. Miller of Texas Western College has been 
appointed assistant professor of history in the University of North 
Carolina, beginning in September 1956. Vincent dePaul Cassidy, doc- 
toral candidate, has been appointed assistant professor in Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute; and Charles Lewis Price, doctoral candidate, has 
accepted an assistant professorship in West Georgia College. 


Richard K. Murdoch, formerly of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology, has been appointed assistant professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


William S. Powell, librarian of the North Carolina Collection in the 
University of North Carolina, is doing research in England, with the 


aid of a Guggenheim fellowship, on the Roanoke explorers and col- 
onists. 


The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina announces 
that Richard Bardolph has been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship to 
continue his studies of the Negro in American history. Lenoir Wright 
has accepted a Fulbright lectureship appointment to the University 
of Baghdad. Lenore O’Boyle has resigned her position in the history 
department to accept an appointment to Smith College. Louise Alex- 
ander and Magnhilde Gullander, who are retiring this year, will con- 
tinue as emeritus lecturers in 1956-1957. 
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Sarah M. Lemmon of Meredith College has been promoted to as. 
sociate professor of history. 


Walter B. Posey of Agnes Scott College and Emory University gaye 
a Blazer lecture at the University of Kentucky on July 2, speaking on 
the Protestant churches in the Old Southwest. Members of the Filson 
Club of Louisville were special guests at the lecture. 


Philip Africa of Salem College is doing research this summer, with 
the aid of a grant from the Southern Fellowships Fund, on the Mo. 
ravian Church and slavery, 1830-1860. William Spencer has resigned 
his position in Salem College to accept an appointment in the history 
department of the College of William and Mary, Norfolk Division. 


Irving B. Holley, Jr., Duke University, will be on sabbatical leave 
in 1956-1957 to complete his study, “Buying Air Power,” to be pub- 
lished as a volume in the U. S. Army in World War II series. Pro- 
fessor Holley has also received a grant from the Social Science Re- 
search Council for a study of the development of American military 
policy in the twentieth century. William B. Hamilton of Duke Uni- 
versity has been appointed associate editor of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly. 


Mrs. Wilma Dykeman Stokely of Newport, Tennessee, and Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, has been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship for 
a study of the Civil War in the mountains of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 


Francis B. Simkins of Longwood College, on April 9-10, gave the 
eighteenth series of Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern 
History at Louisiana State University. Speaking on the subject “Re- 
ligion as a Factor in Southern History,” Professor Simkins gave three 
lectures, “From Orthodoxy to Deism,” “The Return to Faith,” and 
“Reduced to the Consistencies of the Environment.” 


Arthur Fordyce Gamber, associate professor of history and political 
science in Stetson University, died June 5, 1956. Born February 10, 
1888, in Norwalk, Ohio, he was educated in the Ohio public schools, 
Oberlin College, Columbia University, and the University of Florida. 
He taught in public schools in Ohio and North Dakota before entering 
the college field in 1924. He had been a member of the Stetson faculty 
since 1948. 

Chauncey Samuel Boucher, distinguished historian and university 
administrator, died August 13, 1955. After receiving his doctorate 
from the University of Michigan in 1914, he taught in Washington 
University, Ohio State University, and the University of Texas. In 
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1923 he became dean of the College of Arts, Literature, and Science 
of the University of Chicago. Later he served as president of West 
Virginia University and chancellor of the University of Nebraska. In 
1920-1921 he was president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation. He was the author of The Nullification Controversy in South 
Carolina and numerous articles on the history of the Old South. 


James Morton Callahan, professor emeritus of history in West Vir- 
ginia University, died on March 16, 1956, at the age of ninety-one. 
A doctoral graduate of the Johns Hopkins University in 1897, he re- 
turned there, after one year of teaching in Hamilton College, as a 
lecturer in history and director of the bureau of historical research. 
In 1902 he joined the staff of West Virginia University, where he 
served as professor of history and head of the department until his 
retirement in 1929, and as dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
from 1916 to 1929. He was the author of several books on American 
diplomacy, among them his Diplomatic History of the Southern Con- 
federacy, published in 1901. 


HistoricaAL ACTIVITIES 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Historical Society 
was held on the campus of the University of Mississippi on March 
2-3, 1956. Speakers on the program were: Arthur S. Link, North- 
western University, William b. Hamilton, Duke University, John K. 
Bettersworth, Mississippi State College, Thomas D. Clark, University 
of Kentucky, Michael Eubanks, Lumberton, Mississippi, Sanford W. 
Higginbotham, University of Mississippi, Edwin A. Miles, University 
of Houston, W. Magruder Drake, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
John H. Moore, Delta State College, and May Spencer Ringold, Emory 
University. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Alabama Historical Association 
was held in Montgomery on April 20-21, 1956. Participants in the 
program included: Roger Thames, Birmingham, Sam Perry Given, 
Birmingham, James F. Doster, University of Alabama, William E. 
Gilbert, Jacksonville State Teachers College, Clanton W. Williams, 
University of Houston, Hudson Strode, University of Alabama, Carey 
V. Stabler, Florence State Teachers College, Robert Partin, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Evans C. Johnson, Stetson University, Walter B. 
Jones, Montgomery, and Mrs. Margaret Pace Farmer, Troy. Charles 
G. Summersell of the University of Alabama was elected to the presi- 
dency of the association. 


At the February meeting of the Tennessee Historical Society, Jesse 
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Crawford Crowe of Kentucky Wesleyan College read a paper on “The 
Origins of the Prison Problem in Tennessee, 1830-1870.” In April the 
society held a joint meeting in Memphis with the West Tennessee 
Historical Society, and Barron Deaderick spoke on “Campaigns and 
Battles of the Civil War in Tennessee.” 


The Women’s Archives at Radcliffe College, a research library re. 
lating to the historical contribution of American women, reports that 
its collection now contains approximately 3,500 published volumes, 
many periodicals, and extensive files of manuscripts. The library jg 
seeking increased endowment funds to enable it to acquire more 
materials and to establish a fellowship for advanced research and 
writing on the contributions of American women to their society. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Lost Cause Press, 2116 Confederate Place, Louisville 8, Ken- 
tucky, proposes to publish in microcard form most of the books listed 
in E. Merton Coulter’s Travels in the Confederate States. The price 
for these will be $2.50 a volume, postpaid, for subscribers who place 
a standing order before September 30, 1956. After that date the price 
will be $2.95 a volume, postpaid. Single volumes will be sold, but the 
average price will be substantially higher. If enough subscribers can 
be obtained, the press will publish on microcards many of the other 
volumes listed in the bibliographies of the American Exploration and 


Travel Series edited by Thomas D. Clark and published by the Uni- | 


versity of Oklahoma Press. 


The Race Relations Law Reporter, to be published six times a year 
by the Vanderbilt University School of Law, is “a complete, impartial 
presentation of basic materials,” including court cases, legislation, 
orders, and regulations on race relations. The second number (April 
1956) contains a thirty-five page study of “Interposition vs. Judicial 
Power,” in addition to 180 pages of documentary legal material. The 
subscription price of the Reporter is only two dollars a year. If pur- 
chased separately, each issue costs one dollar. 


Ill Feeling in the Era of Good Feeling: Western Pennsylvania Po- 
litical Battles, 1815-1825 (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1956, pp. xiv, 271, map, illustrations, appendixes, bibliography, $4.00), 
by James A. Kehl, is a detailed study in politics which reveals the 
confusion and disorderly factionalism of local party warfare and, at 
the same time, regional consciousness and resentment towards the 
East. 


The Barber and the Historian: The Correspondence of George A. 
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Myers and James Ford Rhodes, 1910-1923 (Columbus, Ohio Historical 
Society, 1956, pp. xxiv, 156, illustrations, $3.00), edited by John A. 
Garraty, was first published serially in the Ohio Historical Quarterly. 
The letters between Myers, a Negro barber of Cleveland and a prom- 
inent spokesman of his race in the Republican party, and the historian 
provide important, and sometimes delightful, information on Ohio 
and national politics, American historiography, and the place of the 
Negro in American society. 


From what is thought to be the only surviving copy of the Charles- 
ton edition of 1854, the University of Virginia Press has reprinted, for 
the Dalcho Historical Society of Charleston, the Catalogue of the 
Library of the Reverend James Warley Miles (Charlottesville, 1956, 
pp. viii, 33). George Walton Williams has written an introduction 
and brief biography of “the wan, ascetic, and erudite student, steeped 
in metaphysics and in Oriental philology and philosophy,” who served 
as a professor and librarian in the College of Charleston. 


Banners in the Wilderness: Early Years of Washington and Jefferson 
College (Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1956, pp. xx, 285, 
end maps, illustrations, appendixes, notes, bibliography, $4.00), by 
Helen Turnbull Waite Coleman, discusses the growth of the school 
from the beginnings of Presbyterian log colleges in Pennsylvania in 
the 1780's to the union of Washington and Jefferson shortly after the 
Civil War. Although largely an administrative history, the book also 
contains material on student life. 


The autobiography of an Alabamian who has spent many years of 
his life as an attorney for United States oil companies in South Amer- 
ica is Gringo Lawyer (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1956, 
pp. viii, 176, illustrations, $3.75), by Thomas W. Palmer. In the first 
chapter the author reminisces on his boyhood in Alabama in the early 


years of the twentieth century and his college days at the University 
of Alabama. 


Lincoln's Sons (Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1956, pp. 
xviii, 373, illustrations, bibliography, $5.00), by Ruth Painter Randall, 
is a sequel to her biography of Mrs. Lincoln. Mrs. Randall’s focus is 
upon the lives of the four sons, brief ones for Eddie and Willie, but 
naturally much attention is given to Abraham and Mary Lincoln as 
parents. The author's most difficult problem was “the enigma of Rob- 
ert Lincoln.” She did not attempt to describe his public and business 
career in detail, but “tried to answer the questions people usually ask 
about him,” to show the development of his personality, “and to deal 
with that personality in relation to his father and mother.” 
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Because the 1951 edition sold out within a year of its issue, the 
Memoirs of a Monticello Slave, As Dictated to Charles Campbell in 
the 1840's by Isaac, One of Thomas Jefferson’s Slaves (Charlottesville 
[1956], pp. 86, illustrations, notes, appendixes, bibliographical note, 
$3.50) has been reprinted by the University of Virginia Press. The 
book, edited by Rayford W. Logan, was reviewed in the Journal of 
Southern History in February 1952. 


The Growth and Culture of Latin America (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956, pp. xviii, 963, maps, illustrations, $6.00), by 
Donald E. Worcester and Wendell G. Schaeffer, is a textbook for be- 
ginning students. The authors attempt to give adequate treatment of 
the often neglected seventeenth-century development of Spanish ¢o- 
lonial institutions. They also bring something of a new viewpoint to 
their discussion of the republican period because of their belief that 
not many abrupt changes occurred in Latin American life with the 
achievement of political independence. 


The Secret War of Independence (New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce 
—Boston, Little, Brown, 1956, pp. xii, 381, end maps, bibliography, 
notes, $4.75), by Helen Augur, discusses maritime, commercial, and 
diplomatic phases of the American Revolution, with particular atten- 
tion given to Benjamin Franklin’s activities in France. The author 
has done much research in manuscript and published sources and 
often writes in a spirited style that makes the most of dramatic inci- 
dents of intrigue, sea chases and skirmishes, and privateering. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Charles Wallace as Undertaker of the State House,” by Morris L. 
Radoff, in Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“Park Head Church and the Reverend Jeremiah Mason,” by Mary 
Vernon Mish, ibid. 

“Wages in Colonial Maryland,” by Manfred Jonas, ibid. 

“A Baltimore Estate: Guilford and Its Three Owners,” by J. Gilman 
D'Arcy Paul, ibid. 

“Horatio Greenough, Boston Sculptor, and Robert Gilmor, Jr., His 
Baltimore Patron,” by Nathalia Wright, ibid. 

“The Beginnings of Tobacco Manufacture in Virginia,” by Jacob M. 
Price, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Jan- 
uary ). 

“The Chesapeake Affair: Virginians Mobilize to Defend National 
Honor,” by Edwin M. Gaines, ibid. (April). 

“Christopher Gist and the Indian Service in Virginia, 1757-1759,” by 
David B. Trimble, ibid. 
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“General Henry Hopkins Sibley: Military Inventor,” by Carrol H. 
Quenzel, ibid. 

“yellow Tavern,” by Samuel H. Miller, in Civil War History (March). 

“4 Study of Rhetorical Events in the West Virginia Statehood Move- 
ment,” by Joseph Howard Riggs, in West Virginia History (April). 

“The Mind of the North Carolina Advocates of Mercantilism,” by C. 
Robert Haywood, in the North Carolina Historical Review (April ). 

“The Downfall of the Democrats: The Reaction of North Carolinians 
to Jacksonian Land Policy,” by William S. Hoffmann, ibid. 

“History and Progress of the Western North Carolina Historical As- 
sociation,” by Clarence W. Griffin, ibid. 

“Nashville's Trade at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century,” by 
H. Phillip Bacon, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Thomas A. R. Nelson as an Example of Whig Conservatism in Ten- 
nessee,” by Thomas B. Alexander, ibid. 

“The Progressive Movement in Memphis,” by William D. Miller, ibid. 

“The Origin and Development of Tennessee’s Prison Problem, 1831- 
1871,” by Jesse Crawford Crowe, ibid. (June). 

“Bedford Forrest in the Battle of Brice’s Cross Roads,” by William W. 
Luckett, ibid. 

“Postscript to the Battle of Mill Springs,” by Cassius M. Clay, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (April). 

“The Code Duello in Ante-Bellum Kentucky,” by J. Winston Coleman, 
Jr., ibid. 

“Five Decades of Teacher Education in Kentucky,” by W. F. O’Don- 
nell, ibid. 

“Henry Clay and His ‘Ashland’ Estate,” by Richard Laverne Trout- 
man, ibid. 

“County Court Houses—Grass Roots History,” by Frances Fairleigh, 
ibid. 

“Walnut Hill Presbyterian Church,” by Robert Stuart Sanders, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (April). 

“A Forgotten Work by Ferdinand Von Miller the Younger, A Contri- 
bution to the History of Confederate Monuments,” by Justus Bier, 
ibid. 

“The Kentucky Novel: 1951-5,” by Hensley C. Woodbridge, ibid. 

“Up Salt Creek Without a Paddle,” by John Q. Anderson, ibid. 

“Private Land Claims in Missouri,” Part II, by Lemont K. Richardson, 
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